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of hiftory:; compile materials ; compare different .accounts.; 
collate authorities ; compofe and polith the ftile, and complete 
the execution of the work ;~he furnifhes him with a few books, 
bargains with him for two or three guineas a fheet; binds him 
with articles to finifh fo many volumes ‘in fo many months, in 
a crouded page and evantefcent letter, that he may have ftuff 
enough for his money ; .infifts upon. having .copy.within.the 
firft week after he begins. to perufe his materials ; orders the 
prefs to be fet a going, and expects to caft off a certain num- 
Ber of fheets weekly, warm from the mint, without correétion, 
revifal, or even deliberation... Nay, the miferable author muft 
perform his.daily tafk, in fpite. of cramp, colicky vapours, or 
vertigo ; in {pite of head-ach, heart-ach, and A4imerva’s frowns ; 
otherwife.he will lofe his chataéter and livelihood; like a taylor 
who difappoints \his cuftomer:in.a birth-day fuit.—-What can 
be expected. from a-wretched author under fuch terrors and re- 
{traints,, but a raw, crude, hafty, fuperficial produétion, with- 
out fubftance,, order, fymmetry. or connection, :like: the imper - 
feét rudiments of nature*in abortion; or thofe ainfinifhed crea- 
tures engendered, from the mud of the Nile, which: the:old phi- 
lofophy fabled as the effect of equivocal generation. 

“Sorry..we are, that-truth obliges.us to declare this pitMtrided 
hiftory of South-America, a very-trivial, infipid, injudicious and 
defe&tive performance, withoutplan, method, learning, aceu- 
racy. or, elegance ; an unmeariing ompofition of fhreds, rags, 
and remnants, pilfered from thofe entertaining collections» of 
voyages, diftinguifhed by the venerable names of Hackluy:, 
Purchas, Churchill; Afiley and Harris;-together with.thethiftory 
of the Buccaneers, torn away-witholat, art, and fewed together 
without order or propriety. One would be apt to imagine a 
deed, ‘that fome-invention is required to fill up a“bgo 
hundfed and feventy-fix pages itr 0@avo, with fuch var -" 
hothingnefs ;@ patched, a pie-bald, ‘Linfey-woolfey. “nothin 
We fpeak not from ‘{pleen or private refentment; we - ii 
hot the author either by perfor or ‘fame ; we ‘take heaven te 
witnefs that we cenfure with reluctance, yet we owh ourfelvés 
warmed with a fort of national indignation, Se who 
by: théir pre -fumptuous ignorance: depreciate and degrade’ ‘the’ 


charaéter of theit country. iF rGin' our ‘opinion;; 5 However, ‘Tet 
” sa* ths 
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the reader appeal:to his own judgment. ofa. few. quotations, 
which we fhall infert as {pecimens of Mr. Ralt’s. manner, mat- 
ter, and ftile, He begins with a particular account,.of Ames 
rica, and. the. natives of that continent; and in the midtt of, 
the chapter deferts his fubjet, in order to talk of, Solan, Platoy 
Ariftotle, the Phanicians, a Welch prince called Madoc ap Owen 
Gwyneth, who. failed the Lord knows whither, ; one. Adacham 
an. Englifbman;. who landed on Madeira, and the firkt dif 
covery of the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape. de. Verd iflands,. 
and the Egf-Andies by the way ofthe Gape of Good-. Hope j bn 
bled together in, a ftrange olio. Inftead_ of proceeding with 
the hiftory of America, he, like: the crab, feeming_ 
to climb, and backwards to advance, retires in the fecond. chapter 
as.far back as Mi ines king of Crete, from.whom he, makes. a fud- 
den tranfition to the Pifans, Florentings, Genoefe, Vengtians, V. a[co 
de Gama,.and Chriftopher Columbus, In the. fifth, chapter we 
find a hotch-potch of Americus Kefputius, Jolin Cabet, Vafeo 
Nunez de Bilboa, and Ferdinand Magellan: here he. fkips in a 
few pages from. Cape Horn to “Hadlon? s Bay; defcribes the con- 
queft of Mexico in feven lines 5. hops from Chili to Spitubergen ; 3. 
begins the page with Magellan, takes Nova Zembla in his paf- 
fage,: and. after a.few paragraphs introduces Arthur Dobbs and 
Captain Af, ddleton. In Seétion H. Part II. we find a lame de- 
{cription-of Ghali and the inhabitants. In the.third fection is a 
detail of the, progrefs made by, the. Spaniards in that country : 
in the. fourth, hhe..returns to the natural produce of that pro- 
vince, which he feems to have, forgot in the hurry of relating 
the Spani/b adventures... Indeed. this author appears. very fond 
of the Greek. figure Ssspor wporecer, or the cart before the horfe ; 
for he begins with. the fag-end. of the Spanifh. conquelts; cuts’ 
them off inothe corner, and piéces in thé defcription. of Para- 
guay belonging: to the Portugus/e, between Chili and Peru; 5 
then he fkims- fuperficially over all. the Spani~h fettlements in 
South-America, like a {wallow hunting flies over 2 fith-pond ; 
thrufts in:a meagre-diflertation. upon their colonies; and con- 
cludes the volume with the fragments of Paraguay and Brazil, 
which he had fo.prematurely fallen.upon-before. ~ __ 

This notable author tells us (page 29.) that. Columbus con- 
fidering that the heavens were round, and moved circularly 
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about the earth— how does Mr. Rolt know that Columbus be- 
lieved the errors of Ariffotle, rather than the true doétrine of 
Pythagoras, touching the revolution and diurnal motion ef the 
earth ’— In page 27. we’ find him afcribing the generation of 
gold to the heat of the fun, in the climates within the tro- 
pics. Now we fhould be glad to know, whether~-or not this- 
philofopher thinks the influence of the-fun penetrates one hun’ 
dred and fixty fathom beneath the furface of the earth, “ever 
under the equator, for fo deep is the gold found ; and how he 
accounts for the generation of gold in the ‘cold mountains of 


Hungary, Scotland, and even of Chili, to thé very ftreights of 
Magellan. — In page 1395 he gives us to underftand, that fince 
the year 1616, the ftreights of Magellan have not’ been fo 
much frequentetl, becaufe the ftreights % Maire are found much 


the fafer of the two. He might with equal propriety have faid, 
that the dark paflage from Dartmouth-/treet into the Park, is 
not much frequented, becaufe Cheapfide is found’the more con- 
venient of the two: had he caft his eyes upon’ ‘his own map, 
he would have found that the ftreight 4 Maire afforded no 
paflage from the North into the South-féa; but i8 only a chan- 
nel between Terra del Fuego and Staten-iffand.—Phis pompous 
author amufes the reader with the names “of ‘Spamifp writers, 
fuch as Herrera, Acofta, and Garcilaffo de la Vega,” as if he was 
| quite familiar with their works ; whereas it appears, ‘that he is 
in effeét ignorant of the Spani/> language, front his mifpelling 
the names as they occafionally occur; for exatnple, Sacabous, 
for Sacabuas ; Bocha-chica, for Boca=chica; Hemenie, for Xexe- 
tani ; Terra-bomba, fot Tierra-bomba ; Caftle- grande, for Ca/ftel- 
grande; Manfanella, for Manzanello; Pafarilla, for Paftellilc, 
&c. We cannot help obferving, that he has never confilted 
the hiftorical voyage to South-America, by Don Forge Juan, 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa, 2 work in half a dozen pages: of 
which he might have found more real and valuable knowledge, 
than is contained in al] the trumpery he has brought together : 
nay, fo defe&tive has he been in his colleétion of authors, that 
in defcribing the attempts which have been made to find out a 
North-weft paflage, he does not once mention the voyage of 
Ellis, which is by far the moft accurate and ieee’ vf sa that 
have been publifhed on this fubject. 


We 
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We thall now entertain the reader with a few quotations, — 
by which he will become ftill better acquainted with the ta- 
lents of this hiftorian ; and firft let us fee how lie is-qualifict 
to yield entertainment. 

¢ The principal rivers of Pera, which rife on the Weft-fide 
© of the Andes, and fall into the Pacific ocean, are, tf. The 
© Coloncha, which empties itfelf into the fea, in 2 deg. of South 
“ latitude. 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th; and 6th. ‘lhe Daule, or river of 
* Guiaguil, and the Narangal, in 3 degrees: the Bolas, Tenquet, 
© and Fubones ; all of them falling into the gulph of Gutaguil. 
‘ 7th, and 8th. The Cataymayo, and Colan, in 4 deg. }. th. 
‘ The Piura, in 5 deg. 10th, 11th, and 12th. The Lane, Seco, 
‘and Pafcamayo, between 6 and 8 deg. 13¢h and 14th. The 
* Chicama, and Chima, in 9 deg. 15th. The Santa, in 11 dég. 
© 16th. The Mala, in 12 deg. 17th. The Nafca, in 14 deg. 
© 38th. The Nombre de Dios, in 18 deg. 19th. The Cama- 
“ rones, in 19 deg. 20th, The Pica, in 21 deg. 22/7. The 
© Salado, in 25 deg.’ Pag. 302. 

‘ The fpecific gravity of fine gold is to that of mercury, as 
© 19,640 is to 1393943: to that of the hardeft lead, as 19,640 
© to r1,356: to that of fine filver, as 19,640 to 20;091: to 
* that of fine copper, as 19,640 to gooo: to that of iron, 2s 
* 19,640 to 7690: to that of tin, ad 19,640 to 7320: and to 
* that of native red cinnabar, as 193640 is to 7300. 

‘ A cubic inch of pure gold, weighs»42-0z. 2 dr. 52 gr. and 
“the cubic inch of filver, 6.02.5 dr. 28 gr, The pound 
“ weight, of 12 0z. troy, of gold, is divided into 24 caradts ; 
“ and the pound-weight of fine gold, ,according to the Engh/h 
* coinage, is worth 48/. 105. 6.d.-fterlmg ; the pound-weight 


* of fine filver being worth 3/. 6s. r1rd. § fterling : fine gold 


‘ is in value to crown gold, as 1.to.g1r67; and fine filver in 
* value to fterling filver, as 1 to 9260. ‘The Engli/h ftandard 
* for gold, is 22. caracts of fine gold, and 2 caracts of copper; 
‘ which, being melted together, is. efteemed the true ftandard 


§ for gold coin; that is, if any quantity of fine gold, is divided 


‘into 24 equal parts, and 22. of thofe-parts are mixed with 
* two of the like parts of coppers the mixture is called ftan- 
“dard gold; an ounce of which, when a guinea is valued at 
* 21 fhillings, is werth 3/. 184, 14.'s55 and the pound- 

H 3 ‘ weight 
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* weight of that gold, is worth 46. 17s. 1 d73,5 which, in 
* the reign of Edward III. was coined only into 142. fterling: 
but, as bullion, it is worth 42. an ounce, and 12 ounces of 
‘ bullion are coined into 44% guineas. The ftandard for fil- 
“ver, is eleven ounces and two penny weight of fine filver 
‘melted, with eighteen penny weight of copper, which is 
€ called fterling filver; 12 ounces of bullion filver, being coin- 
‘ ed into 62 fhillings; at which rate, the crown-piece weighs 
‘ about 19d. wt. 8,516,129 gr. the current value is 5s. and 
* the value of the fame as bullion, at 5s. an ounce is 45. 
© 10d. +5. 

‘ Fine gold i is that which lofes nothing of its primitive 
* weight in aflaying: but, if the lofs is , part, it is called 
* 23 caracts fine, or 1 caraét better than ftandard: if it lofes 
‘ 3; parts, it is 22 caracts fine, or ftandard: if 3, parts, it is 
‘ called 1 caraét worfe than ftandard ; and fo, in proportion, 
* as it happens to be better or worfe: but the lofs, on aflaying 
‘ filver, is computed by penny-weights, and other fubordinate 
‘ denominations. The prefent value of gold is to that of fil- 
* ver, as 14 to 1; but, till the difcovery of America, it was 
‘ only as 12 to 1; and this proportion varies, as gold is more 
‘ or lefs plentiful, or as there is a greater or a lefler circulation 
‘ of filver. However, the prefent proportion, efpecially if 
* reckoned as I ounce to 15, does not feem altogether fo well 
* adjufted as might be wifhed; becaufe, confidering the pre- 
‘ fent {carcity of filver.in Europe, which is owing to the im- 
< menfe fums of that coin carrjed to the Ea/t-Indies, the pre- 
‘ vailing cuftom, lately introduced, of working fuch great 
* quantities. of filver into plate, and to the failing of the mines, 
¢ the price of gold feems.to be raifed too high, and requires to 
¢ be gradually brought back to its: firft proportion.’ P. 324, 325: 

Then for the importance of his remarks. * There were 
‘ neither taylors, fhoe-makers, or weavers, among the Peru- 
* vians; who-all knew how to make every thing they wanted : 
* but there-were muficians, goldfmiths, paintets, potters, wa- 
’ termen, and other artifts, for‘ferving the nobility.’ P. 355. 

* Mereantile people have been generally prompted to en- 
‘ ter upon well-grounded. and. practicable adventures ; among 


‘ which, the difcovery of unknown lands have merited the . 
¢ firft 
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‘ frft place in the attention of the wifeft and greateft men. 

¢ Thefe are things that carry along with them advantages in 

¢ many Tefpects, and are valuable in thee ER nature : for 

¢ profit have attended them in the event : it being to fuch ad- 

‘ ventures, and difcoveries, that all. maritime. powers. have 

‘been indebted for the increafe of. their. trade and naviga- 

“tion; efpecially thofe European tates, whofe riches flow in 

‘ upon them from their fettlements and plantations i in Ame- 
‘rica, P. 508. 

The richnefs of the ftile and folidity of the. reflections we 
will {till farther manifeft in a tranfcript of the four laft pages, 
honoured with the title of a Differtation, which when the rea- 
der fhall have perufed, he will hardly long for thé fecond 
volume. ; 


‘ Differtation IT. Reflections on the Portuguefe colony of Brazil ; 
* the trade there ; and the extraétion of gold from Portugal. 
‘ The Portuguefe fhewed themfelves a penetrating and enter- 
‘ prizing people in their difcoverics; which led the way, and 
¢ fuggefted the defign to Columbus : their conquefts in the Ea/? 
‘ Indies were won and loft with rapidity: but they had better 
© fortune in the Brazz/s, where they recovered their pofleffions 
‘ from the Dutch, after the Spaniards had ruined the trade of 
‘ Portugal, funk her naval power, and reduced her American 
‘ plantations almoft to a ftate of annihilation. 
‘ Don Emanuel king of Portugal, pretended to be fole lord of 
‘ the navigation and trade of the Atlantic Ocean; which gave 
‘ occafion to a very warm difpute between Elizabeth queen of 
¢ England, and Don Sebaftian king of Portugal ; wherein it was 
‘ apparent, that his Portugue/e majefty had not acquired fuch a 
‘ dominion, by right of occupation, or otherwife. Before Por- 
‘ tugal was annexed to Spain, her monarchs were remarkable 
‘ for their attention to the increafe of naval power, the fupport 
‘ of their colonies, and whatever might extend their commerce ; 
‘ which facilitated their amazing progrefs in India, whereby 
‘ they introduced a new channel of trade to the oriental world, 
’ and ruined the old one which had been fuccefsfilly carried on 
‘for feveral years by the /talians. But, in 1580, the crown of 
H 4 © Portugal 
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© Portugal was feized upon by Philip Tl. of Spain, who annexed 
‘it to the reft of his dominions; nor had the Portugue/e an 
€ opportunity of fhaking off the Spanifo yoke till 1640, when 
¢ ‘Fon duke of Braganza, by a moft amazing revolution, af- 
‘ cended the throne of Portugal, and recovered the liberties of his 
© countrymen ; who, under the tyranny of Spain, were funk 
into a miferable ftate, from whence they were thus happily 
“extricated, and have fince recovered their internal ftrength. 

© The colonizing of Brazil occafioned the aggrandizement 
© of Portugal: but the Portuguefe were in poffeffion of this ex- 
“tenfive province many years before they were fenfible of its 
“ fubterraneous wealth. ‘They expected filver at firft, yet 
‘ found little: though, in 1680, they difcovered a great deal 
* of gold in the mountains; which has fo much increafed the 
‘inhabitants of Brazil, and enlarged their trade, that it has 
‘ been imagined the Portuguefe in that province will, ina few 
* years, be more numerous and opulent than in Portugal: for, 
* befides the annual extraction of gold, coined and uncoined, 
* to the value of five millions fterling, the kingdom of Portu- 
‘ gal receives a’great advantage by the importation of the dia- 
© monds, fugar, tobacco, and hides of Brazil; efpecially the 
* tobacco, which is efteemed the moft valuable in the world. 

‘ The Portuguefe fhewed no great concern, either for ex- 
* tending or improving their territories in Brazil, after the ex- 
‘ pulfion of the Dutch, till the Infant Don Pedro, the regent 
‘ of Portugal, in 1685, began to think of improving the Ameri- 
‘ can dominions, and efpecially the two extremities of Brazi/, 
‘ which were well fupplied with people in a fhort time after, 
¢ who found out the mines of gold. 

‘As the fuccefs of their mines and plantations, depends 
upon the labour of negroes, the Portuguefe conftantly take 
‘care to obtain a competent number for this purpofe, by vir- 
* tue of their /frican fettlements, which are of greater extent 
‘than what is poflefled by any other European power in that 
‘country. It is reported, that they annually carry over 
‘ 50,000 flaves to Brazil, from the eaftern coaft of Africa ; 
‘ and that they have above 200,000 in the country adjacent to 
‘ the bay of AJ! Saints, as alfo about’a thyd of that number 


$ at Fernambuco, 
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‘In return for all the wealth brought from Brazil, the Por- 
* tuguefe fend over in every fleet large quantities of al] kinds of 
‘the richeft European goods, and efpecially of Briti/h manu- 
‘ faétures ; whereby Great Britain obtains a balance of about 
<a million fterling every year from Portugal; but the native 
‘ poverty of the Portuguefe was fo great, on their difcovery of 
* the gold mines, that they would have found it impoffible to 
* work them, if it had not-been for the credit they received 


* from other countries, particularly Great Britain, in the ne- 


‘ ceflary commodities for that purpofe. As their returns of 


bullion augmented, their credit was extended: but, though 


‘now much enriched themfelves, they ftill work. their very 
< mines, and carry on almoft all the colony commerce, as well 
« as much of their home trade, with foreign capyals: for they 
© are credited with all articles of traffic, till the returns arrive ; 
¢ infomuch, that the merchants of other countries ftand the 
‘ difburfe of the coft of their goods, and charges of tranfporting 
* them to Portugal, with the duties there, which are very high 


* on moft of the articles re-exported. 
‘ ‘l he extraction of gold from Portugal is prohibited ; not- 


* with{tanding that kingdom muft pay a great ballance in bul- 


‘ lion to, every other nation with which fhe has any trading 
* connection. ‘Therefore, it is neceflary for the Portuguefe 
‘ government to confider gold as a commodity, and to wink 
‘ at its exportation; without which indulgence to foreigners, 
‘ the natives could not carry on any of their commerce ; for the 
‘ Portuguefe, by parting with their gold, enjoy the comforts 
‘and elegancies of life; make a refpectful figure in Europe ; 
‘and are fecure, fingly from Great Britain, of a fuller and 
‘ fafer protection than they could poflibly buy ae the hire of 
¢ any number of mercenary troops. 

« The general trade to Portugal continues to increafe among: 
‘ the Zuropean powers, and it is likely to remain in that fitu- 
6 ation; becaufe, as the wealth of the Portuguefp in the Bra- 
‘ zilpis increaling, the number of inhabitants is increafed ; for 
‘every fleet..carries away multitudes of people who improve 
* the country, and confequently will make ftill larger demands 


+ from Burope; whereby Great Britain ig intitled to have a 
2 é fhare 
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* fhare equal to the encouragement fhe gives to the confump- 
“ tion of the wines and fruit of Portugal. 

* Upon the whole, this colony is the moft profitable of any 
‘ in the world: fince, confidering the proportion between the 
* two kingdoms, Portugal draws more profit from the Brazziis, 
‘ than Spain from both Mexico and Peru: the whole commer- 
‘cial intereft of Portugal lies now chiefly in the Weft, as it 
* formerly lay in the Ea/f-Jndies : and their ftrength is fo great 
* in America, that they have no reafon to apprehend any thing 
‘from their neighbours; for the only danger to which they 
* are expofed, is from an infurrection of their own negroes, 
* which might be attended with lamentable confequences.’ 





Art. II. ExpERIMENTS on BLEACHING. By Francis 
Home, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in 
Edinburgh. 8ve. Pr. 45. Kincaid. 


em IS is a very laudable attempt to extend the ufe of chy- 
miftry to purpofes fubfervient to a national advantage. 
Dr. Home is very much to be commended for having dedicated 
his time and talents to the improvement of the linen manufac- 
ture which is the ftaple commodity of his country, unlefs the 
breed of Authors produced in Scotland, comes :in competition 
with this branch of induftry. Authors and white linen have 
been Jong at variance, the sero, or decorum of the mind, is 
very often fhrouded within a very dirty tabernacle.—Dr. Home’s 
treatife contains a great number of experiments upon the dif- 
ferent methods of bleaching, that is, whitening green linen ; 
and alfo upon the compofition and effeéts of the different kinds 
of afhes employed in that procefs. He feems to have taken in- 
finite pains to make himfelf mafter of the fubje€&, and to have 
ftruck out new lights that may prove very advantageous to the 
manufa¢ture. There cannot be a better recommendation of 
his merit and-fuccefs, than the teftimony of the whitfters of 
Scotland, who requefted that the treatife might be publifhed ; 
and mentioned this requeft in a petition to the truftees for the 
improvement of fifheries and manufa¢tures in North Britain. 
The fubftance of it has been délivered in Je&tures, in the courfe 


of which the experiments were occafionally exhibited. The 
work 
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work confifts of parts and feétions according 'to the followin 
divifion : 


? 


A general plan of the work, prefixed as contents. 


© Part I. Seét. 1. Conneétion of chymiftry with the arts. 
*« Sect. 2. Different practical methods of bleaching. 

‘Part II. Sect. 1. Steeping. Seé. 2. Bucking and boil- 
“ing, or the application of alkaline lyes. Sect. 3. Alternate 
* watering and drying. Seét. 4. Souring, or the application 
* of acids. Seé. 5. Hand-rubbing with foap and water ; rub- 
« bing-boards. | 

‘Part III. Se&. 1. Blue pearl afhes. - Seé&t. 2. White 
* pearl afhes. Se&. 3. Mujfcovy or blanch afhes. Se&. 4. 
“ Cafbub afhes. Set. 5. Marcoft afhes. Sed. 6. Method of 
* manufacturing thefe afhes at home. 

‘Part IV. -Seé&. 1. The natural effeéts of thefe afhes, and 
* of other bodies, on unbleached cloth. Seé. 2. Of the caufe 
* and effects of hard water, and the methods of foftening it. 
© Se&t. 3. The effects of fteel and coal waters on cloth; and 


« “the cure. Seé. 4. Some confiderations with regard to the 


* further improvement of the linen manufacture.’ ° 

His remarks upon the inconveniences that attend the com- 
mon methods of bleaching, are extremely judicious, and his 
hints of improvement, clear, convincing, and practicable: 
we are particularly pleafed with the obfervations, in confe- 
quence of which, he recommends the mineral acid, in lieu of 
buttermilk, for the procefs of fouring the linen. After having 
mentioned his objections to the buttermilk, which is commonly 
ufed, he proceeds in a very candid manner to examine the 
effects of vitriol. 

‘ The mineral acids have neither of thefe objections.. They 
‘are exceedingly cheap, and contain no oil, though many 
‘ chymifts have afferted that they did. I will freely own, that, 
‘at firft, I had no great opinion of their fuccefs; from two 
‘ réffons ; their want of all fermentation, which I then looked 
“ onas neceflary ; and their extreme corrofivenefs. But the ex- 
‘ perience of two different {ummers, in two different bleach- 
‘fields, has convinced me, that they will anfwer all the pur- 


‘ pofes of the milk and bran fours; nay, in feveral refpects, 
4 ‘ be 
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« be much preferable to them. I have feen many pieces of fine 
< cloth, which had no other fours, but thofe of vitriol, and 
© and were as white and ftrong as thofe bleached in the common 
© way. Ihave cut feveral webs through the middle, and bleach- 
«ed one half with milk, and the other with vitriol, gave both 
« the fame number of operations, and the latter were as white 
and {trong as the former. 

« The method, in which it has been hitherto ufed, is this. 
© The proportion of the oil of vitriol to the water, with 
© which it is diluted, is half an ounce, or at moft three quar- 
© ters of the former, to a gallon of the latter. As the milk 
‘fours are diminifhed in ftrength, fo ought the vitriol fours. 
< The whole quantity of the oil of vitriol to be ufed, may be 
< firft mixed with a {mall quantity of water, then added to the 
‘whole quantity of ‘water, and well mixed together. The 
© water fhould be milk warm; by which means the acid par- 
“ticles will penetrate further, and operate fooner. ‘The. 
¢ cloth fhould then be put dry into the liquor. 

‘It is obferved, that this four performs its talk much fooner 
« than thofe of milk or bran; fo that Mr. fobn Chryftie, in 
« making the trial, ufed to lay the milk fours twenty four 
‘hours before the vitriol. I am of opinion, that five hours 
¢ will do as much with this four, as five days with the com- 
¢ mon fort. But the cloth can receive no harm in allowing it 
© to remain for fome days in the four, but rather, on the con- 
“trary, an advantage, as we fhall have accafton afterwards to 
‘obferve. The cloth is then taken out, well rinfed, and 
* mill-wafhed in the ordinary way. 

* The liquor, while the cloth lies in this four, is lefs acid 
‘the fecond day than the firft, lefs the third than the fecond, 
¢ and fa diminifhes by degrees. At firft it is-clear, but by de- 
¢ grees a mucilaginous {ubftance is obferved"to float in it, when 
‘ put into a glafs. "This foulnefs increafes every day. This 
¢ fubftance extracted by the acid, is the fame with what is ex- 
« traéted by the alkaline falts ; and bluntstheacidity of the former, 
‘ as I have fhewn it does the alkalefcency of the latter. This 
* will appear more plain, when I come to fhew the natural 
* effects of thefe acid falts on unbleached cloth. Hence the 
‘ liguor lofes, by-degrees, its acidity. But as the acid falts 

© do 
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€ do not unite fo equally with oleaginous fubftances, as the al- 
‘ kaline do, the liquor is not fo uniformly tinged in the forme r, 
“as in the latter cafe, and the mucous fubftance prefents it- 
© felf floating in it. 

‘It is obferved, that, in the firft fouring, which is the 
S ftrongeft, the liquor, which was a pretty ftrong acid before 
the cloth was put in, immediately afterwards becomes quite 
* vapid; a proof how very foon it performs its tafk, But in 
© the following operations, as the linen advances in whitengf&, 
‘ the acidity continues much longer ; fo that in the laft opeza- 
“ tions the liquor lofes very little of its acidity. “This happens 
‘although the firft buckings, after the firft fourings, are im~ 
‘ creafed in ftrength, while the fours are diminifhed. There 
$ are two caufes to which this is owing. The texture of the 
‘ cloth is.now fo opened, that although the lyes are ftrong, 
“the alkaline {alts and obforbent earth are eafily wafhed outs 
* and the oleaginous particles are, in a great meafure, removed, 
© which help to blunt the acidity of the liquor. 
_  Thave heard two objeétions brought againft the ufe of vitriok 
‘ fours... One:is, That the procefs of fouring with milk is per- 
‘formed by a fermentation; and as there is no fermentatiou 
* in the vitniol fours, they cannot ferve our purpofe fo well 3 
‘the other, That they may hurt the texture of the clothe - 
‘ The anfwer to the. former objection is very fhort, That the 
‘ vitriol fours operate fuccefsfully without a fermentation, as, 
“experience fhews; and therefore in them a fermentation is. 
“not neceflary. The fame objection might be made to ftrike 
‘ againft the vegetable fours, that as the the mineral acids 
‘ operate without fermentation, therefore the vegetable, whicia 
© ferment, will not fucceed; but the truth is, that both fuc- 
“ceed, The vegetable liquors muft ferment, that their.acids 
¢ may be fet free; but, the mineral acids neither fland in need, 
¢ nor are eapabile of any-fuch change. ‘This fhews evidently, 
“that allthe advantage of fermentation isto difengage the acid. 
¢ falts, that they may exert themfelves on thecloth. | 
‘As to! the latter objection, That oil of vitriol, being a 
‘very corrofive body,.may hurt the cloth; that will vanifh. 
¢ likewife, when it is confidered how much the vitriol is diluted 


‘with water, that the liquor is not ftronger than vinegar, 
© and 
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«and that it may be fafely taker into the human body. But 
* there will remain no doubt of its fafety, when I come after 
¢ wards to fhew, that I have kept linen in a-ftrong four of vi- 
© triol for many months, and that the cloth was as ftrong after it 
€ was taken out, as when it was put in. Thefe experiments 
“ convinced me of its fafety, before I had experience of its ufe 
© in the bleachfield. , 

« That-it may be ufed with fafety, much ftronger than what 
* is neceffary in the bleachfield, appears from the following ex- 
* periment with regard to the ftamping of linen. After the 
© linen is boiled in-a lye of afhes, it is bleached for fome time. 
© After this, in orderto make it receive the colour, it is fteeped 
‘ina four of water and oil of vitriol, about fifteen times 
© ftronger than that made ufe of in the bleachfield; for to 100 
¢ gallons of water are added two and a half of oil of vitriol. 
© Into this quantity of liquor, made fo warm as the hand cart 
< juft be held in it, is put feven pieces of 28 yards each. ' The 
¢ Jinen remains in it about two hours, and comes out remark- 
© ably whiter. The fine cloth often undergoes this operation 
©twice. Nor is there any danger if the oil of vitriol is 
‘well mixed with the water. But if the two are not well 
© mixed together, and the oil of vitriol remains, in fome parts, 
© undiluted, the cloth is corroded into holes. | 

* Let us now take a view of the advantages which the vi- 
“triol fours muft have over the milk. © The latter is full: of 
“ oleaginous particles, fome of which mutt be left in the cloth : 
¢ but the cafe is worfe if the fcum is allowed to precipitate 
© upon the cloth. The former is liable to neither of thefe ob- 
¢ jections. 

‘ The common fours haften very faft to corruption; and if, 
‘ from want of proper care, they ever-afrive at that ftate, muft 
‘ damage the cloth very much. As the milk is kept very long, 
‘ it is often corrupted before it is ufed; and, without acting as 
‘a four, has all the bad effects of putrefaction. . The. vitriol 
‘ fours are not fubjeét to putrefaétion. : 

‘ The milk takes five days to perform its tafk; but the vi- 
*triol fours do it in as many hours; nay, perhaps, in as 
‘many minutes. Their junétion with the abforbent particles 


‘in the cloth muft be immediate, whenever thefe acid parti- 
‘ cles 
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© clés enter with the water. An unanfwerable proof that the 
* fat is fo, arifes from the citcumftances which happen when 
“the cloth is firft fteeped in the vitriol four; the cloth has nd 
‘ fooner imbibed the acid liquor than it lofes all acidity, and be+ 
‘comes immediately vapid. ‘This effect of vitriol fours muft 
© be of great advantage in the bleachfield, as the bleachers are 
© at prefent hindered from enjoying the feafon by the tedioufnefs 
‘ of the fouring procefs. The whole round of operations re- 
‘ quires feven days; to anfwer which they muft- have feven 
‘ parcels, which are often mixing together, and caufing mi- 
‘ ftakes. As three days, at moft, will be fufficient‘for all thé 
‘ operations when vitriol fours are ufed, there will be:no more 
‘than three parcels. ‘The cloth will be kept a fKorter time 
‘ in the bleachfield, and fo arrive fooner at matket. < 

‘ The milk fours are very dear, and often difficult to be got ; 
‘ but the ‘vitriol: are cheap, may be eafily procured, and at 
‘ any time. 

‘ There is yet another advantage in the ufe of vitriol, ‘id 
‘ that is, its power of whitening cloth. It will appear after- 
‘ wards, by experiments, that, even in this diluted ftate, ‘its 
‘whitening power is very confiderable. We have already 
‘ feen, that it removes the fame colouring particles, which 
© the alkaline lyes do. What of it then remains, after the al- 
‘kaline and obforbent particles ‘are neutralized in the cloth, 
©‘ muft act on thefe colouring particles, and help to whiten the 
‘cloth. That this is really the cafe, appears from the follow- 
‘ing fact. Mr. Cryftie being obliged to chufe ‘twenty of the 
* whiteft pieces out of a hundred, five of the twenty were 
‘ taken out of feven pieces which were bleached with vitriol. 

‘ From both experience and reafon, I muft then give it as 
‘my opinion, That it would be for the advantage of our linen 
‘ manufacture, to ufe vitriol in place of milk fours.’ P. 83—g92. 

The doétor has made great progrefs towards the difcovery 
of the compofition called MMu/covy afhes; or at leaft he has 
found out a fuccedaneum in a mixture of quick lime and 
alkaline falts, which may fave his countrymen a confider- 
able expence ; as appears fom the afleveration of an honeft 


quaker. 7 
‘ By 
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_ © By my-experiments on the white A/x/covy afhes, I got about 

“ the eighth part of alkaline falts from them. This made me 
“ expect, that, by mixing in the fame proportion quick-lime 
«and alkaline falts, 1 fhould be able to produce Mujcavy 


* afhes. ; 
‘ Exp. 54. Fo an ounce of quick-lime and a drachm of: 


“white pearl afhes, I added about a gill of water, and boiled 
“them together till the water was all evaporated. ‘The tafte 
‘ of this fubftance was little different from lime... To recover 
“ the falts again from the lime, I diffolyed it in water, ftrain- 
* ed off the liquor, and evaporated it. _ Inftead of the drachm 
* of falts, I had but 2 gr. of a fubftance which was more earthy 
* than faline. 

© Exp. 55. To 3dr. of quick-lime, and as much potafhes, 
‘I added a mutchkin of water; and kept it boiling for two 
‘hours till it was evaporated. I diflolved it again in water, 
‘which being filtered and evaporated, gave me 1} dr. of a 
* cauftie falt, that liquified in the air, when it had been but 
‘ four minutes from the fire. It appears, then, that the al- 
‘kaline falts are deftroyed by lime, and that a great part of 
‘them can never be again recovered. They muft be reduced 
“to an unfoluble fubftance. From the remaining lime, after 
‘ the falts were extracted, I got ftrong lime-water, but with- 
© out a pellicle. ‘This fhews, that a quantity of alkaline falts, 
“ equal to the lime, boiled with it for two hours, are not able 
© to fix all the the foluble part of the lime. 

‘From thefe experiments we may draw fome corollaries 
‘with regard to the prefent fubject. _1ft, That evaporating 
‘ the water from the lime and falts by boiling, is a moft unfru- 
‘gal way of preparing thefe white afhes. 2dly, That thefe 
‘ afhes ought to be kept clofe fhut up in cafks; for if expofed 
“to the open air, though in a room, tke alternate moifture 
‘and drought muft fix their moft ufeful parts. This I have 
‘ found to be fact; for the falts that I made, became lefs pun- 
« gent by keeping; and I have obferved, that the furface of the 
© Mufcovy afhes loft all pungency,. by being expofed to the air, 
‘ while their internal parts ftill retained it. 3dly, That all 
© boiling is prejudicial to thefe Aujcovy afhes, as it fixes, and 

© that 
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* that quickly, their moft fubtile, and probably their moft fer- 
* viceable parts... 

« Let us. now» proceed to another method of making thefe 
“white afhes. .1 imagined, that if the falts were diffolved i in 
“ water, and the quick-lime flaked with that, the mafs would. 
¢'foon dry without the affiftance of fire. In this way I added 
‘equal parts of both; but the compofition was fo ftrong, 
“ that it bliftered my tongue; if it but touched it. When the 
* fourth part was alkaline falt, it bliftered my tongue, when 
“kept to it a few feconds. I could tafte the falts: plainly in 
‘the ‘compofition, when they made but the ‘thirty-fecond. 
¢ part of the whole. 

‘I thought, when compofed, with the eighteenth part of 

‘ falt, it had, when frefh made, -juft the tafte and look of the 
© Mufcovy afhes; nor -could any perfon have diftinguifhed 

‘them. This I once imagined was the proportion ;, but when 
‘ I found that the faline pungency foon turned weaker by keep- 
“ing, and that this compofition would not afford the fame 
‘ quantity of falts that the Mujcovy afhes did, I faw that a’much 
“ greater quantity of falts was neceflary. The proportion appears 
‘to be one of falt to four of lime, prepared in the laft way. 
‘ Three drachms of afhes prepared in this way, and kept for 
a fortnight, gave me but 15 grains of falt; which is but the 
¢ half of what the Mu/covy would have afforded. I find, if the 
¢ quick-lime ‘is-firft quenched, it does not fix the falts fo much ; 
‘and therefore is better, and cheaper. One drachm of pot- 

‘ afhes diffolved ‘in a little water, and added to 3.drachms of 
¢ quenched lime, gave me 44 grains of a very Cauftic falt. I 
‘ prefer this method as the beft. 

‘The manufacturers of this falt probably pour the lixive 
‘upon the lime, as they can know by its fpecific gravity what 
‘ quantity of falts is in the water, and fo fave themfelves the 
© expence of procuring the falts in a dry form. 

‘ There is now only one proof wanting to fhew, that thefe 
€ are as good .as the foreign Mofcovy afhes, viz. their anfwer- 
‘ ing as well in the bleachfield. I fent fome that I had made 
“to Mr. Fobn Chriftie, and had the following account of their 
“ effects in the bleachfield. ‘* The {mall parcel of afhes 
** which I got from thee, appear te be very good, and in all 
« Ne, I, I “< refpects 
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 refpects anfwer the purpofes of the Aujcovy white or blanch 
“ afhes. They are juft what goes by the name of Riga Muf~ 
< covy blue afhes; which are the beft of that kind. Lam fo 
“ well fatisfied of their anfwering, that if thou can furnifh me 
“with a parcel next feafon, I fhall take them; and doubt not 
“of bleaching my cloth full as well. with them, as witls 


“ thofe brought from abroad.” 
The language in fome places is a little uncouth.—-We meet 


with fome Scotti/h words and meafures, which an Engli/h reader will 
beat a lofs to underftand. Such as tramp for treading under foot; 
lint for flax, dreeper for a dtipping-ftand, dittling for beetling; 
mutchkin for pint, chopin for quart, Scots pint for two quarts; 
Scots ‘gallon for fixteen quarts, &c. The experiments are 
painfully deferibed ; and fucceed one another in. fuch a man* 
ner, as leaves no paufe for recolle&tion ; no mark of diftinGion 
for the memory. Surely there is a lefs unpalatable way of 
communicating natural knowledge. Any reader will perufe 
with pleafure “the chymical works of Boerhaave, Stahl, and 
Flomberg ; but we believe no perfon, but a mere whitfter, or 
4 writer in either Review, will ever drudge through Dr: 
Home’s treatife on bleaching; which neverthelefs, we pro- 
nounce a valuable performance, though like the ‘green linen 
he defcribes, /leeped and rinfed clean of all arc and dref- 


Sg. 


Arr. III. Letters from anald man to a young: prince, with 
the anfwers. Tranflated from the Swedith. To which are pre~ 
fixed thofe of her prefent majefly to her fon : with the tranflations. 
In two volumes 12mo. Pr. 6s. ‘Griffiths. 

O view théfe letters thro’ the dim glafs of traullitino, 

the auther feems to be a man of good plain underftand- 

ing, and an honeft heart. ‘Tho’ he fometimes complains of 
the effects of old age upon the faculties of the mind, and talksin 
one of his lateft letters of his poor fiate of health, and a worn-out 
brain, he betrays nothing either of the peevifhnefs or the umbe- 
coming vanity of 4n‘old man; on the contrary, an air of clear 
fulnefs, good-humour, and unaffeéted modefty, appears through- 
out the whole courfe of thefe letters. It is, however, hardly 


to be fuppofed that fuch letters as could with any propriety be 
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wtote, even to a prince, from the fifth to the feventh year 
of his age, fhould afford much entertainment to the. pub- 
lick ; and indeed the principal ones of this colleGtion are pre- 
mature, with regard to any inftruction fo young a pupil can 
be expected to receive from them. But if there needed any 
apology for the publication of thefe labours, the author has 
made, a very fufficient one, as far as concerns himfelf, in his 
26th letter, as follows : 

‘ It was the queen’s command that the letters which I have 

* hitherto had the honour to write to your royal -highnefs, 
* fhould be printed, and it is my duty chearfully to fubmit to 
€ her majefty’s will. 

‘ Were thefe flight fketches fufficient to give the world a 
* true idea of my defign, I could be fatisfied, and fhould think 
* no rifk too great ; but they are too trivial to afford me that 
‘ aflurance.. Yet if they have, in any degree, pleafed your 
.£ royal highnefs, I am encouraged to hope they will not dif- 
© pleafe the publick. Be it as it will, they were publifhed 
‘ without my knowledge, and are now like to take their for- 
* tune.’ 

To thefe letters are prefixed two very good ones from the 
queen to prince Gufavus ; whom the tranflator, tho’ he does 
not feem to be a Frenchman, always chufes to call Gu/fave. 
The title-page gives us reafon to expect letter for letter be- 
tween the young prince and his tutor, but the Swedi/h book- 
fellers it feems, underftand fomething of politicks as well as 
their neighbours ; for while the honeft unfufpeting purchafer 
depended upon fair promifes of a regular and punctual corre- 
fpondence kept up on both fides, he is, in anfwer to 69 long 
letters from the tutor, fhuffled off with five or fix from the 
prince, which tho’ well enough for fo young a writer, are as 
fhort, and as merely kind, as fome of Czcero’s. 

But to give our opinion of the old tutor’s letters ; they are 
abundantly moral, but not always very entertaining. The 
old pt oi at his firft fetting out, deals pretty much in 
mythology. But that does not feem to be his talent; for be- 
fides that his fables are not always very appofite to the moral 
they would convey, they are fometimes, as in the following i in- 
ftance, rather too much upon the miraculous, even for fables. 
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«< A certain farmer, who had, many years, enjoyed all. the 
<¢ bleffings of life in affluence, was at laft, condemned by. ‘Fu- 
<< piter, to a fevere trial of his conftancy. His cattle died, his 
“¢ dealings grew unprofitable, his friends forfook him, and be- 
“ came his enemies. He was left even deftitute of a fingle 
<< acquaintance, to whom he could complain with the hope of 
“‘ compaffion. In a word, every thing he undertook deceived 
<< his expectations, and, in a few months, all-his- wealth, as it 
“¢ were, melted away. After having ftruggled hard with his 
“¢ ill-luck, and toiled, like a flave, to no purpofe, his {fpirits 
<< funk, and, inftead of calling to the gods for affiftance, he 
*¢ began to doubt of their power. He gavevover his labour, 
<¢ and pined away in forrow and defpondency. 

<< One day as he fat, quite caft down, on the bank of a 
“¢ river, a violent ftorm of thunder arofe. He obferved, in 
“¢ the midft of the black cloud, a large luminous ball that 
“¢ feemed falling upon his head ; and, concluding his total de- 
¢¢ ftru€tion to be now at hand, to evade-the blow, he threw 
‘< himfelf headlong into the ftream.” . 

¢ What does your royal highnefs think was contained in this 
© ball, but a large mafs of gold and precious ftones, which fell 
* at teri paces diftance from the place where the farmer fat? 
‘ How frequently do.we fee mankind want refolution to wait 
© their deliverance !” 

In fhort, we cannot think our author very happy in the in- 
vention of his fables ; and one adventure, which he relates as 
a thing that really happened within his own knowledge, is more 
entertaining, and more ingenioufly inftructive, than fifty fuch 
fables. 

‘ I remember (fays our author) a tame lion, into whofe den 
‘ a certain cftiel fellow threw a poor little dog, in full affurance 
‘ of feeing him immediately devoured; but, contrary to his 
‘ expectations, the noble animal not only fpared the victim, 
‘ but foon honoured him with a particular affection. He re- 
‘ garded the dog as an unfortunate fellow-prifoner, who, on 
‘his part, in fign of gratitude, was conftantly fawning about 
‘his generous lord. They long lived together in uninterrupted 
peace and friendfhip. One watched whilft the other flept. 


< jf irft the lion fed, and then his humble companion. : In a 
' © word, 
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“word, the magnanimity of the orie, and the gratitude of the 
“other, had united them in the clofeft manner: but, alas, 
* how feldom is happinefs of long duration! A carelefs, fat, 
* maid-fervant, happening to forget that other creatures could 
© no more live without victuals than herfelf, let our two friends 
€ remain twenty-four hours unprovided. At laft, recollecting 
‘her charge, fhe brought them their ufual food; when the 
* dog, forgetting the refpect due to his fuperior, unfortunately 
* catched at the firft morfel, at the expence of his life; for the 
“angry lion inftantly feized his poor friend, and laid him 
* fprawling on the ground. Not only love and zeal, but hun- 
* ger too, I perceive, is blind. No fooner had he perpetrated 
‘ the horrid deed, than it was followed by a fevere and forrow- 
‘ful repentance. His dejeétion daily increafed. He conti- 
* nued to refufe his food with heroic obftinacy, and volunta- 
‘«zily pined himfelf to death. 

‘ This, my dear Sir, though a true tale, is no lefs inftruc- 
* tive than many of /2p’s fictions. A prince without human 
“ weaknefs muft be more than man: he has no remedy for 
* paft faults, but fuch as are in the power of every other mor- 
“tal; I mean a noble confeffion, fincere repentance, and all 
© poffible reftitution.’ 

But to give the reader a fpecimen of our author’s abilities in 
the epiftolary way, we fhall prefent him with an entire letter, 
which is far from being one of the leaft fpirited in this cole 
Jeétion. 


‘LETTER XXXIV. 


© What ftrange, unaccountable, creatures are we ! that even 
‘ a feather, a butter-fly, a nothing, fhould be able to put us 
¢ out of humour! How have I, poor old man, been this day 
€ tormented! A virtuofo on the lute (who would have dreamt 
‘ of a lute within ten miles of this place ?) muft needs come to 
¢ infift, whether I would or not, on difplaying his mufical ta- 
<Jents before me. The lute, I know not why, always made 
¢ me melancholy : I therefore excufed myfelf as well as I could, 
¢ but doubtlefs not fo well as I ought to have done; for the 
« murmuring mufician gave me to underftand, that I muft have 


© but little tafte for the liberal arts, I confefs, the man’s pre- 
I3 ¢ cipitate 
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“ cipitate judgment vexed me: not fo much from the import~ 
< ance of the thing, as that one man fhould aflume fo abfo- 
* Jute an authority over the tafte of another. Why fhould I 
‘ be obliged to love the mufick of the lute? or nea could be 
“ a greater piece of tyranny, than for any man to deny me an 
‘innocent pleafure, which may happen to be difagreeable to 
‘him? Yet what is more common than to fee almoft every 
* man amongft us out of humour with thofe that refufe to fall 
© in with our tafte? A lover of company is called, by a lover 
* of folitude, an idle fellow ; whilft the latter is called, by the 
< firft, a mifanthrepif?. An illiterate man wonders how I can 
“amufe myfelf with a book; and a ftudious one is wearied ta 
© death with the tongue of a talkative dunce. A fine lady is fur- 
“ prized how any woman living can fpend her time in domeftic af- 
* fairs; whilft fhe is called, by the houfewife, an a/fembly pup- 
«pet. A hunter laughs at the fifherman’s patience; and the 
‘ fifherman taunts the hunter with his u/éle/s fatigue. A man 
“ of refined delicacy regards a good homely difh with con- 
‘tempt, and pities our ignorance; whilft a plain-eater is out of 
“ patience svieh your ragouts and kickfhaws. In fhort, every pro- 
‘ feffion, all amufements, all tafte, each branch of learning, 
“every fcheme of life, is alternately condemned: as if one 
“ creature were accountable to.another for his peculiar fenfa- 
* tions or pleafurable ideas. ‘This infinite variety of tafte and 
* humour, is the only means to make the vaft creation ufeful, 
* to leave no duty unperformed, and to bring arts and fciences 
* to the height of perfection. 
‘ A fovereign prince fhauld, by no means, curb the allowable 
‘ inclination of any man: it fhould rather be his care to em- 
© ploy the different talents of every individual fubject, to pub- 
‘ lick advantage. This ftage of life would be ftrangely filled, 
* were every one to attempt the part of an hero; or, a whole 
* world of ftatefmen would make wonderful confufion in po- 
‘ litics. Your royal highnefs, no doubt, remembers the fen- 
¢ fible fable of the bloody war between the lion and the eagle ¢ 
‘in what manner each affembled his troops, and formed his 
« plan of battle; how the bear, as mufter- -mafter-general, di- 
‘ verted himfelf with the hare and the af; and ow the whole 


* army laughed at thefe two ¢xtraordinary foldicrs ; but how 
; wilely 
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LETTERS to a young Prince. 1. 


© wifely the lion told them, that it was the duty of 1 king to 
‘ penetrate into the different abilities of his fubjets, and to 
© employ each according to his natural genius. ‘* Were I,” 
© fays the lion, “* to appoint the afs or hare to be the lea- 
“* ders of my army, I fhould a& imprudently and ridiculoufly. 
“© ‘The latter fhall be my courier, and the voice of the firft 
<¢ fhall give the fignal of battle.” 

* Hence we may learn, that a wife king may find employ- 
“ment for the very leaft of his fubjects. ‘This is, indeed, a 
* ftrange digreffion from my lute: no matter; I was glad to 
€ get quit of it upon any terms ; for it cafts a damp upon my 
‘ fpirits, and thofe of a governor fhould be always alert: but 
“ age, deftructive age, purfues me, and hath left me little more 


* merit than, as I have lived, to die 


fckeroe, “Fune 15, ‘Your, Ge.’ 
1752. 

We cannot help inferting part of Letter 62, as it contains 
fome truths which deferve a little attention. 

‘ How many * old poets do we not read with a kind of re- 
“ verence, whofe verfes, if they were the produce of our own 
‘times, would, rather than delight the learned, be employed 
‘ to twift the locks of the illiterate? A Maret, a Ronfard, and 
‘ feveral others, fometimes unintelligible, frequently low, and 
“ generally negligent, are univerfally read and efteemed, tho’ 
‘ they are much inferior to later writers. 

© In compliance with the fentiments of thofe under whom I 
© was educated, I believed, till 1 was confiderably advanced in 
‘ life, that a certain very indifferent painter, who had made a 
‘ oreat figure in his own time, was the moft fublime artift that 
* ever lived. I could mention an infinite number of the like 
¢ examples in all arts and fciences ; but as my defign is to cen- 
« fure my own prejudice, and not the abilities of thofe honeft 
¢ men whofe works were equal to the light and inftruction they 
had received, I fhall content myfelf with faying, that, to be 
<a competent judge of excellence, a man mutt be fully pof- 
“ feffed of what is called a true tafte. But your royal highnets 


‘ will naturally afk, how this tafte is to be acquired? 
I 4 , a | 


‘ * It appears by what follows, that the aut.cr is not {peaking 
* of the Greek or Latin poets. 
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‘I believe the moft effectual method will be, to read atten- 
© tively, in the prefence of judicious men, fuch + modern books 
¢ as are excellent in their kind; endeavouring to difcover the 
* grounds of thofe perfections that have gain’d the author his. 
‘reputation. After this, it may not be improper to take a 
‘ furvey of the ancients t, and fee how far they have obferved 
¢ the rules which we have difcovered in the beft modern wri- 
“ters. It will then be neceflary to make acquaintance with 
€ men who know the world: from thefe we muftlearn to read 
‘ mankind. He that confines his ftudy merely to books, may 
© become a fcholar, but he will remain a pedant. ‘There is 
‘ undoubtedly great merit in penetrating into the inmoft re- 
“cefles of literature; yet, were I to chufe either profound 
¢ learning, or true tafte, I would without hefitation rejeé& the 
¢ firft. | 

‘ If tafte be fo defirable a thing to a private man, how in- 
€ difpenfibly neceflary is it not to kings and princes, whofe 
‘ approbation or diflike is frequently followed by a whole na- 
* tion? Ina country, whofe fovereign has no tafte, or, which 
‘is worle, a falie one, every flower of learning muft wither, 
© arts lumber, and {cience die. 

‘ Upon the whole, I believe it impoffible to prefcribe pofi- 
‘ tive rules for tafte, It may in general be faid to confift in a 
* found and rational judgment ; though it will be frequently 
‘ found to depend upon opinion. I have known two fenfible 
‘ men think very differently of the fame thing: yet the fenti- 
‘ ments of both were founded upon ftrong arguments.’ 

After all, if there is not much genius or fpirit difplayed in 
thefe letters, the author does not often fatigue himfelf, and teize 
and difeuft his readers, with impotent efforts to ravifh them; 
though, befides his ill-contrived fables, we cannot help com- » 
plaining of his long languid infcription in honour of. the grand 
governefs, who went 

‘ T’o the Dwellings of blifs, 
‘Where, if pofible, 
€ Eternity itfeli would feem too fhort.” 


- 


Whit 
* + We are not, throughout the whole letter, to confine the word 
‘ zzodern merely to the prefent age. 
* t ‘The reader will pleafe to femember that our author is fpeak- 
‘ing of Freach writers. 3 























LETTERS to a young Prince. far 


What fpirit there may be in the runick original, we cannot 
pretend to fay ; but the tranflator feems to have paft fome cool 
hours of his life among/? the tombs in a certain abbey, whofe 
walls are adorned with great ftore of prolix panegyrick. 

As our hand is in, we fhall beftow a little criticifm upon the 
tranflation, in which we find a confiderable mixture of bad Eng- 
lifh, and fometimes falfe grammar. The preface abounds with 
fuch broken Engii/h, as is fometimes hardly intelligible. The 
publifher, who calls himfelf the tranflator’s friend, in his addrefs 
to the reader, fets out with a very poor attempt at humour. 
* Gentle reader! Whether thou art a wife man or the con- 
“trary; fitting in thy ftudy, fauntering in the field, or loung- 
* ing in a bookfeller’s fhop ; dignified with a title, fpiritual or 
© temporal ; or peradventure not dignified at all: I muft defire 
“thee to hear me, the publifher, before thou proceedeft.’ ° 
Afterwards he flatly enough tells us, that thefe letters have 
made a great noife upon the continent, and been tranflated into the 
Lord knows how many languages ; but begs that may not in the 
leaf? influence the reader’s judgment. At laft he concludes with 
what feems to be a pretty reafonable conjecture: ¢ If I am — 
* not a bad prophet, they will command the approbation of all 
* men, whofe fentiments bear refemblance to thofe of our au- 
‘thor. Farewell.’ 

However, to do all manner of juftice to our tranflator, he 
has been tolerably fuccefsful in giving us two or three fables 
from the French ; particularly in the following one, which not- 
withftanding fuch an awkard line as propofed a wager, knock- 
down argument, preferves a fpirit and wildnefs, which our rea- 
der will not be difpleafed to meet with. 





FABLE. The Sun and the Wind. 


€ I’ve heard both French, and Phrygian, /fop fay, 
‘ That Boreas bold and Phabus bright, 
‘ As jogging on their way, 
¢ Difputed which could fhew moft might. 
‘ Th’ impatient wind, with wrangling not content, 
‘ Propos’d a wager, knock-down argument, 
«© To end the matter, Jet us try our fkill, 
«¢ Bright emp’ror of the fkies, 
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¢ Pillay you what you will, 
‘© Old bluft’ring Boreas cries, 
«¢ Yon careful mortal, wrapt within his eloak, 
‘¢ Shall, in lefs time than I have fpoke, 
« Behold his mantle, without much a-do, - 
<* In fpite of all his efforts, hurl’d 
«¢ With hoods and cauls to th’ backfide of the world, 
‘¢ He needs not fear fo much from you.” 
«¢ Fye, mafter Wind, reply’d the Sun, 
s¢ *| ‘would be too hard to Pate his cloak ; 
¢¢ What hath the poor man done? 
*< But let us have the joke.” 
* Now raging Boreas blew a puff, 
© But twas a puff in vain; for lo, the wight 
¢ Fix’d firm his hat, and held his mantle tight. 
** So! cries the Wind, but thou fhalt have enough.” 
‘ Thus faying, forth he fent a blaft, 
© And {wore that it fhould be his laft, 
© If now he held his cov’ring faft. 
« A hurricane of fand and pebbles flew 
¢ About his ears, and duft his eyes bedimm’d. 
< Now many a ftocking white, and garter blue, 
¢ Were fhewn. A hundred hats, at once, now fkimm’d 
¢ The battlement, and hov’ring fell 
« On the rough ftream: yet, ftrange to tell ! 
‘In fpite of all this revel-rout, 
© He held, his mantle, and the Wind gave out. 
< But milder Phebus fmiling ’gan appear ; 
© All nature lives a-new ; 
* The walking wight mov’d forward, knew no fear, 
< And, on his fhoulder, back his mantle threw. 
‘ But now a hotter gleam fucceeds : 
© He fweats, and murmurs, ‘ Faith, a fcorching day !” 
‘ Now puffs and blows, now ftops, and now proceeds, 
* Now cafts his cloak away. 


‘ Learn,’ fons of wind, and all your‘kin, 
‘ To blufter’s not the way to win.’ 





Art.IV. Emiby: or, the hiftory of a natural daughter, in 
2.vels. Pr. 6s. Noble. 


Hik widow of one of the clerks of the treafury dying, 
bequeaths the care of a young woman, to whom fhe had 


given the politeft education, together with a 1000/. fortune, 
to 
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to Mr. Hippacrene a bookfeller, who is alfo an author, and 
whofe character, being that of an empty, noify fcribler, is well 
drawn: in that of his wife, who is alfo a writer full of igno- 
rance and felf-fufficiency, with little tafte and lefs knowledge ; 
there is alfo fome matter of entertainment: while at the fame 
time they place in a light, juftly ridiculous, the folly of peoples 
neglecting their particular avocations in life; to indulge them- 
felves in purfuits to which they are not in the leaft fitted; or to — 
cultivate imaginary talents that they never inherited. This 
ward is Emily Willis, the heroine of the piece, who leading a 
very difagreeable life under fuch odd tutors; changes it for the 
place of companion to Mrs. Freelove, an old lady, extremely 
beneficent ; but confcious of her own importance ; and piquing 
herfelf much upon her family. 

Here Emily lives for fome time very happily, till the is foli- 
cited, firft as a miftrefs, and afterwards as a wife by Lord B— 
and Sir George Freelove, who are both nephews to the old lady ; 
and whofe addrefles fhe rejects from very juft motives, though 
her heart inclines her to the former. However fhe endeavours 
to extinguifh the flame juft lighted in her breaft, while it 
is yet inits infancy ; the dialogues between her, my Lord, and 
Sir George are natural, and fpirited; and proper to be perufed 
by fuch girls, who, having fome fmall fhare of beauty, may 
be expofed to the fame temptations. The general good beha~ 
viour of Emily procuring her the envy of fome of the fervants ; 
and her affair with the two nephews being mifreprefented to 
Mrs. Freelove : fhe is difcharged and comes up to London, where 
fhe hears that her guardian is gone to /reland to bring a new play 
on that ftage, which had been refufed both by Rich and Gar- 
rick, ‘This accident throws her into a great dilemma, and re- 
duces her to fome little diftrefs, during which fhe rejects all 
affiftance from and correfpondence with Sir George, although 
offered with the greateft delicacy; in all her grievances fhe 
finds great confolation from the friendfhip of Mrs. Ea/y, who 
had recommended her to Mrs. Freelove. Mrs. Eafy is repre- 
fented as a modeft, well-behaved woman, who has but a fmall 
fortune of her own, but a good number of friends, among whom 
are fome people of fafhion, with whofe different families fhe di- 


vides her time ; and is every where well received for her good 
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and honeft heart ; the author tells us, in f{umming up her cha- 
racter, that fhe had fomething mafculine about her, but we don’t 
find the leaftfymptoms of this difpofition inallher conduét. Thro” 
Mrs. Ea/fy’s means Emily is preferred to be fuperintendant of the 
domeftic affairs of Mrs. Langui/b ; a very fine woman, of a vaft 
fortune, but eternally out of order, and imagining herfelf dy- 
ing. Mrs. Languifh is well copied from the life ; and might 
pafs off to much more advantage, if the author had not too 
often and too indelicately brought his reader into company 
with purges and clyfters. 

Mrs. Langui/h retiring into the country for her health, ac- 
companied by Emily, is vifited by lady Coverly, the confort of 
a baronet, who has been at Bath, and made ufe of the waters 
to no purpofe: Lyily difcovers this lady to be her own mother ; 
for before this accident fhe had never known who were her pa- 
rents. Her father was a Scotch officer who would have married 
his miftrefs ; but fhe finding a way to conceal her difgrace, 
and tempted by the fplendor of a title and a large eftate, offer- 
ed her by Sir Harry Coverly, rejeéted his honourable offers, and 
joined herfelf in marriage to the latter; a ftep of which fhe foon 
repented, and was attacked with a languifhing diforder, that 
long preyed upon her vitals; and at laft proved fatal to her. 
She died in the houfe of Mrs. Langui/h, before fhe had made 
any provifion for her daughter, who, however, out of refpect 
to her memory, kept the ftory inviolably concealed from every 
body but Mrs. Eafy; with whofe advice fhe quits Mrs, Lan- 
guifh’s family, that being a fpot too melancholy for her longer | 
refidence, and engages herfelf as companion to Mifs Pettif, 
who is foon after married to Sir ohn Frankair. With this 
generous couple fhe lives a good while, rather upon a footing 
of intimacy than of fervitude, till fhe finds her father in the per- 
fon of a near neighbour of Sir ‘Fobn’s, called colonel Melville ; 
who is fuppofed to be lately arrived from Minorca poflefled of 
alarge fortune. Being unmarried, he receives the news of 
his daughter being alive with vaft paternal tendernefs ; gives 
her a large fortune, and weds her to Sir George Freelove, who 
had continued 2 conftant and inconfolable lover ; having firft 
obtained the confent of Mrs. Freelove and all his family. Mr. 
Hippocrene 2nd his wife are foon after the ceremony difcovered 

in 
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in a ftarving condition, and. by the benevolence of Sir George 
and his lady, not only forgiven the 1000 /, which was her por- 
tion, and they had embezled, but fet him up in bufinefs,- in 
which he did not continue long; but ruined himfelf again by 
his attachment to the Mufes, who had always rejeCted his 
carefles. It would not have been acting with poetical juftice, 
if the author, before he clofed his hiftory had not made his * 
heroine provide for her good friend Mrs. Ea/y in a very hand- 
fome manner. 

When we review the many novels that have been lately 
publifhed, and compare them with this now under infpection, we 
muft allow it has merit ; the characters are various, pretty well 
drawn, and fuch as common life daily furnifhes ; that of Hip- 
pocrene and his wife are ftrained rather a little too high; the 
difcovery which Emily makes of her parents is affecting ; her 
Jaft meeting with Sir George Freelove is pleafingly related ; and’ 
through the whole are interfperfed groupes of critics that 
make remarks upon the conduét of the different perfonages in 2 
lively natural manner, of this fort is the council of ladies held at 
the parfon’s houfe upon the colonel Adeliville’s having difcover- 
ed his daughter; for which paflage, and a fpecimen of the 
ftile, we muft refer to the book itfelf, it being pretty equally 
written ; and capable of affording entertainment to people who 
have a tafte for fuch performances. 





-— 


Art. V. The adventures of Jack Smart. 12m0. Price 33. 
Crowder. 


REAT promifers are little doers, is an old faying, which 

we find fully verified in the piece now under infpection. 

That our author has favoured the public with fatire, inftruc- 

tion, wit, and humour, he himfelf feems fully convinced in 

his introduétion, which we have here tranfcribed as a good 
{pecimen of his language and modefty. 

‘It is ufual with.phyficians, in cafes where naufeous medi- 

‘ cines are neceflary, to prefcribe fome pleafant cordial to in- 

‘ termix therewith, to render them more-agreeable to the pa- 

“ tient’s palate; fo I have been extremely careful to temper my 

| ¢ fatire 
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* fatire and inftructions with a fufficient quantity of wit and 
¢ humour, to render them palatable.to the relifh of the world. 

‘ The publick will probably expect (as they reafonably may) 
¢ that I fhould, in the firft place, give them fome account of 
¢ my pedigree; but, as I am the illegitimate fon of a late baron 

of the Exchequer, by making it public, may do me an irre- 

parable injury ; therefore hope the generous reader will par 
* don that omiffion, and fuffer me, without any more apology, 
“ to begin with my adventures.’ 

It appears to us, that the author of this piece fat down de- 
termined to write whatever came uppermoft, without paying the 
{fmalleft regard to order, connection, probability, manners, or 
ftile; being perhaps of a genius not to be confined by vulgar 
rules ; and he has this advantage, that he finds himfelf either 
witty or comical, or both, in every page; and left the reader 
fhould not difcover it, he takes care to tell him of it. He that 
will believe him, may. “Vhe whole book confifts of common- 
place witticifms, thread-bare ftories newly vamped up, and ex- 
tracts of the lives of two or three whores, which contain no- 
thing either entertaining or affecting: in order to relate thefe, 
Mr. Smart finds fome way of thruiting himfelf into a connec- 
tion with them, without knowing why or wherefore ; he in- 
troduces them to the reader with the fame eafe ; and the book 
taken altogether, may juftly be compared to an old coat patch’d 
up of ill-coloured rags, without either neatne{S or fancy. 

The ftory opens abruptly with Mr. Szart’s turning beggar, 
that he may have an opportunity of relating fome infipid dia- 
logues between him and a parfon, a beau, a Frenchman, and a 
failor ; together with a meagre defcription of a club of beggars 
at St. Giles, with fome of whofe fongs, that pleafed him won- 
derfully, he prefents the public: of their wit and delicacy the. 
reader will pleafe to judge from the following example. 


Af gripes or grievous cholie-pains 
Your body e’er foould feize ; 
Come take a cogue of this, my bays, 
It foon will give you eafe. (meaning gin.) 
And a toping we will go, &e. 


He then vifits a lady, who advertifes for a hufband ; and to 


fhew his wit, gives her the character of Dr. Rock, upon whom 
. he 
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he is mighty fcen. Not fucceeding with her, he goes to a 
coffee-houfe near the Hay-market, where he over-hears, and 
fets down, a dialogue between the mafter of it and a lord ; after 
which he jogs on to the Bedford, where he is witnefs to an- 
other conference, va/lly entertaining—to no body but himfelf. 
We find him afterwards taking phyfic in his chambers in the 
Temple, in order to fhow us how he hummed an old aunt; and 
to call up a milliner, or rather ftreet-walker, to give a dull 
phlegmatic account of her life; having plundered Laugh and 
be fat, a book well known to children juft learning to read, for 
a ftory; and turned Swift's defcription of a modern lady's 
dreffing-room into profe to form another. Here he tells of his 
jumping into a window that he found open, in Effex-/rreet.s 
being drunk, he reels up ftairs, where he furprizes a lady go- 
ing into bed; and tho’ he had never feen her before, nor fhe 
‘ him, they fall into difcourfe, and he tells us, ‘ fhe appeared 
“very well pleafed with my humour ; and really when I am 
‘ a little elevated with liquor, my wit is always keener.’ Be- 
fore they part, fhe promifes to marry him, having 10,0004 
fortune ; with the performance of which promife, and the dif- 
charge of a fervant-maid, that ufed to fteal her miftrefs’s drams, 
Mr. Smart concludes his comical adventures. 

Mr. Smart’s delicacy, corre€tnefs, humour, wit, and inge- 
nuity, may be more fully difcerned in the following letter, 
fent him by a young attorney on the circuit; which we can 
aflure the reader is as clofely connected with the foregoing and 
fubfequent parts of the book, as this article of our ANNALS is 
with that which treats of the tranflation of Cel/us. 


¢ Jack Drivequitt to JacK SMART. 


© Dear Jack, 


© The judges are now at Chelmsford, and you may eafily con- 
© clude that I am there too. But this county is fo damn’d ho- 
* neft, that the bufinefs here is not worth the fatigue and ex- 
© pence of the journey. 

‘ The high-fheriff is gone to the bowling-green, and the 
‘ judges, after dinner, intend to follow him, having little or 
* nothing elfe to do, 


‘ The 
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¢ The young attorneys, inftead of bufinefs, purfue every 
¢ pretty frefh-colour’d girl they fee; and as for: theit green 
‘bags, they might almoft as well have left them at home, the 
© bufinefs in the Nf Prius court is fo {mall and inconfi- 
“ derable. 

¢ The counfellors, they fpend thejr money at the tavern, 
© and quarrel with the recorder of the town for taking the wall 
of them, when they come home to their lodgings reeling 
* through the ftreets.—For my part, I have had-more: diverfion 
* than all the whole profeffion put together. 

‘ The firft evening after I came here, I lay inan inn, and 

© my chamber joined to a young lady’s, who put'up there the 

«fame night. Nothing but a thin deal parted us; fo that I 
* could almoft have bored myfelf through * ; and, at one corner 
€ of the room, there happened to be a little hole, through which 
“I could eafially fee all her motions ; and faw more of the fex 
“than ever I did ‘before: 

<I faw her undrefs, pray, and go to bed ; ; ‘and was greatly 
* furprized to fee the ceremony fhe ufed in diffobing; herfelf.— 
* She proceeded regularly too withal, @ capite ud calceem, from 
“ top to toe.—She began with pulling off her head-drefs, and 
« I immediately perceived that-fhe had red-hair, only the fore- 
© part was eclipfed by powder: then out came three or four 
‘ artificial teeth, which fhe carefully put into a little box, but 
¢ firft rubbed them with her handkerchief.——After:that fhe 
* plucked off her mantua, unlaced her ftays, and: then from 
“her arm-pits brought out two- perfumed fweaty bags ; and 
“ from each hip.a plumper; then rubbed her breaft-with a fine 
‘ wet linen-cloth, and looking in the glafs, fmiled to herfelf, 
‘ which was as much as to fay, “* Oh! how do thefe bubbies 
“< bewitch men, and drive them almoft to madnefs !” 

¢ After all thofe troublefome appurtenances, which half make 
“up the eflence of a woman, were off, fhe flipt her night- 

« gown over her fhift, kneel’d by the bed-fide, and whifper’d a 

‘ fhort prayer ; the fubftance of which was for a’ good night’s 
‘ reft, and a pleafant dream of marriage ; but I, beitig excef- 
‘ five weary and fleepy, ftinted my curiofity, and intruded RO 
¢ farther on her fecrecy. | 


. * Thus 


* Ferhaps Mr. Driveguill was an Irifoman. 
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"© Thus far, ‘Zack, my fancy led me to do, and I have learned 


© experience by it; but I, being naturally of a chafte difpofi- 


‘tion, was not willing to prefs upon modefty, or difturb my 
* repofe by beholding thofe beauties, which perhaps would 
* create in me fome wicked thoughts, and an ardent defire, 
‘ which there was no poffibility of my being able to gratify.— 
‘ Thus, dear Jack, in a moment, we fometimes learn more 
‘ than in twenty years. 

‘ Notwithftanding all this, I flept pretty heartily ; ; but when- 
‘ever I awaked, I could not avoid reflecting on what I had 
‘ feen, and confidering on the deceitfulnefs of that fex, who 
‘ daily by their wiles, and fubtle artifices, are too hard for us, 
‘ though we lay claim to three parts of all the fenfe and reafon 
‘in Europe. 

“I declare, as matters are (if it were decent) a man ought 
‘to examine a woman before he marries her, as a butcher 
‘ does an ox or a fheep; or as a jocky does a horfe at Smith- 
‘ field; that he may be fatisfied fhe is found both wind and 
‘ limb, and have the lefs occafion of complaining afterwards. 

‘I muft confefs, “fack, if every woman was to act like this, 
‘ I fhould loath the whole fex, and you know it is not every 
‘ little matter that can draw me from the love of a woman. 

‘ I am juft now going to attend the Ni4 Prius court, there- 
* fore excufe my telling you foon that I am, 


‘ Dear Jack, 
© Yours, &c. 
‘ J. Drivequitt.’ 





— 


Art. VI. The Wirt. By Mira, one of the authors of The 
female fpectator, and Epiftles for ladies. 12m0. Price 3s. 
Gardner. 


HE defign of this work is good ; it is intended to reftore 
marriage to its ancient honour, to relieve it from the 
imputations under which it labours, from the gefieral ill-con- 
du& of the parties united. This laudable end is endeavoured 
at, by examining the various occafions of difference, diflike, 
er difagreement, that may arife in that ftate; and adapting 
N°. II, K proper 
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proper advice in fuch. circumftances to the wife, whofe duty 
and happinefs.is the fubject of our author’s ftudy. 

The principal: objects that occafion difputes in life, are reli- 
gion and politics; with. both thefe, our author advifes the 
wife not to intermeddle; defiring her, in the former cafe, 
provided her hufband be a Latitudinarian, to endeavour to re- 
claim him by the regularity of her own conduct, and her at- 
tachment to the fervice of God; in the latter, to be filent, 
if fhe chances to be of different-fentiments ; few women being 
from their abilities, either natural or acquired, fit to talk 
upon fuch fubjects ; and if they are, difcontents may poffibly 
enfue, which may end very much to the difadvantage of the 
woman, from the rank fhe holds in the creation. 

Our author’s fentiments, with regard to drefs, are very juft; 
if a man really loves, his efteem will be kept up, by finding 
his wife always:neat : and I believe a neglect of this effential 
circumftance, contributes much to that indifference, wherewith 
we fee fo many hufbands daily behave to their wives; and that 
emulation in drefs of the light-wanton, or unthinking coquet, 
which is too much practifed, is certainly an extreme that ought 
to be avoided almoft as much as fluttifhnefs. A: woman fhould 
moreover ftudy the mode of her hufband’s mind, and avoid 
talkative impertinence when he is inclined to be ferious, as 
much as damping his gayer hours with an unaccountable gloomy 
appearance.. 

Under the article of ceconomy we may rank public diver- 


fions, Bath, Tunbridge, Sc. on the ufe of which pleafures our 


author defcants very prettily ; but fhe certainly has never been 
at Bath, or fhe would not haye introduced company to play at 
cards in the pump-room ; however, it is a miftake of no man- 
ner of confequence. 

Our author’s differtations upon detraction, fecrecy, floth, and 
complaifance, are worth being attended to; and fhe has repre- 
fented in a juftJight the’ folly of a woman’s engaging in ab- 
ftrufe and fpeculative fciences,, when her domeftic concerns 
claim particularly her attention. 

It is hard. for moft women to bear peaceably a knowledge 
of their hufband’s gaiantry ; and we fhall conclude this review 
of The Wife, with quoting a {tory concerning a,woman in fuch 
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a fituation, in-whofe conduét there appears fometling enter- 
taining ; tho’ a wife ought to be very certain of her hufband’s 
good-nature, before fhe ventures to probe his failings fo deeply 
before compariy. 

“A gentlegian of a very ancient family and confiderable 
‘ eftate, was’ married to a lady of beauty, wit, virtue, and 
© good huinour ; but though he knew and acknowledg’d ‘the 
¢ merits’ of his wife, yet he was a man of fo deprav’d a tafte, 
“ that the mioft dirty dowdy he could pick up frequently fup- 
‘ ply’d her place within’ his arms. 

«It Happeti’d’ when they were at their couhtry-feat, that 
‘ riding one miorning to take the air, as was his ufual cuftom, 
‘he met a ragged country-wench, with a -pair of wallets, or 
© coatfe linnen-bags, thrown over her fhoulder ;— he ftopp’d 
‘his horfé and” afk’d what fhe had got there,— to which fhe 
‘ reply’d, with a low curtfy after her fafhion,— that it was 
‘ broken vietuals,— that her mother and fhe had no fuftenance 
‘ but what they got from the charity of the cooks at great 
‘ gentlemen’s houfes, and that fhe was now going home with 
‘ what they had given her—‘ You need not be in hatte, I 
*¢ fuppofe,” faid he ;— “ if you will go with me into yonder 
‘¢ field, [ will give you fomething to buy you a new gown.” 

‘ The poor girl needed not much perfuafion to, bring her to 
*confent, on which he alighted from his horié, and threw 
‘ the bridle over a hedge-ftake, and the girl at the fame time 
* hung her bags on the pummel of the faddle, to prevent their 
‘ coming to any harm,— then follow’d the gentleman a little 
‘ way out of thé road, where they foon commenced and fi- 
© nifh’d their amour. 

‘<The horfe not liking his fituation, found means to get 
‘ Joofe, and'ran direétly home ;—the lady by chance was at the 
‘ window when he came galloping into the court-yard ;— 
‘ fhe was at firft a little’ frighted to fee him without his rider, 
‘ but perceiving the bags, call’d to have them brought to her, 
‘ and on their being’ fo, was not long at a lofs to guefs the mean- 
‘ ing of this’ adventure. | 

« She then order’d' the cook to empty the wallets, and put 
* whatever the ‘found ‘in them into a cleah difh, and fend it up 
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«in the firft courfe that day.at dinner,—which accordingly was 
« done. 

¢ The hufband on miffing his horfe walk’d home, and brought 
< with him two neighbouring gentlemen whom he accidentally 
* met with in his way; but thefe guefts did not prevent the 
‘lady. from profecuting her intention ;— the beggar’s provifion 
« was fet upon the table,— remnants of ftale fowls,— bones half 
< pick’d,— pieces of beef,— mutton,— lamb— veal, with fe- 
< veral lumps of bread, promifcuoufly huddled together, made 
« a very comical appearance :— every one prefently had their 
‘ eyes upon this difh, and the hufband not knowing what to 
< make of it cried out pretty haftily,—‘* What’s this! What 
«< have we got here!” To which the lady with the greateft 
‘ gaiety replied, ‘¢ It is a new-fafhion’d Olio, my dear ;— it 
¢* wants no variety, I think there is a Jittle of every thing, and 
<< T hope you will eat heartily of it, as it is a difh of your own 
€* providing.” 

‘ The fignificant fmile which accompanied thefe laft words, 
¢ as well as the tone of voice in which they were fpoke, mak- 
© ing him remember where the girl had hung her wallets, threw 
¢ him into a good deal of confufion; which fhe perceiving, 
“ order’d the difh to be taken away, and faid, ‘* I fee you do 
*< not like it, my dear, therefore when next you go to market 
“¢ pray be a better caterer.” —‘* Forgive this,” cried he, ‘* and 
*< I] promife never to go to any fuch markets more.” 

‘ The gentlemen found there was fome myftery in all this, 
£ but would not be fo free as to defire an explanation.——~ 
« When dinner was over, however, and the lady, after be- 
‘ having the whole time with all the chearfulnefs imaginable, 
* had retired to leave them to their bottle, the hufband made 
“ no fcruple of relating to them by what means his table had 
¢ been furnifh’d with a difh of fo particular a kind; at which 
¢ they laughed very heartily, and would have done fo much 
* more, if their admiration of the lady’s wit and good humour 
* had not almoft entiely. engrofs’d their attention.’ 

Upon the whole, this work is performed in a loofe, familiar 
manner, the topics being enlivened by fhort anecdotes, which 
are natural, and foften, the edge of reflection and advice ;_nei- 


ther of which can, without alteratives, be eafily digefted by 
minds 
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hinds warm, active, youthful and vigorous: and whatever 
may be the execution of it, it is much fitter for the hands 
of young people, than the numbers of novels void of morals, 
beauty, language or defign, which fome publifher, every day 
almoft, throws out upon the town. 





Art. VII. The Husspanp. in Anfwer to the WiF B. 
Pr. 3s. Gardner. : 


HE Hufband is penned by the author of the Wife, in 

much the fame manner; with the fame honeft inten- 
tion ; but as from her fex fhe is a better judge of the duties of 
the latter; fo is fhe rather partial to the ladies. How- 
ever a man of fenfe will certainly be thankful for fuch hints 
as are thrown out with a view of promoting and eftablifhing 
firmly that amicable correfpondence, fo neceflary to the hap- 
pinefs of a couple united for life. 

He, who confiders properly, ‘will neither affume too much 
from his being a man; nor yet tamely fubmit to be led by the 
nofe as your affes are; in trifles he will give way to his wife, 
becaufe of her fex, in the compofition of which there feems to 
be a large fhare of the fpirit of contradiction ;_ in matters of im- 
portance he will find a way to make her adopt his own notions, 
without feeming to have intended it. For woman, being of a 
foft and pliable nature, is rather wrought upon by gentlenefs 


and foothing ; than by menaces and aufterity. 
A perfon who is able to deport himfelf in this manner, will 


give no oc¢afion to his wife to ufe the following ftratagem ; 
which we have extracted for its pertinence and entertainment ; 
aman, in fuch engagements as the hufband defcribed in this 
fhort ftory, is as much out of his element as a fifh out of wa-+ 
ter; and looks as ridiculous as a woman at the head of a troop 
of horfe. 
© When a man takes it into his head to be prefent at the hiring 
‘ of a new fervant-maid,——queftions her on what fhe is able 
© to do,—cavils with her on the article of afternoons tea, 
€ and going out every other Sunday to vifit an old aunt or 
* coufin,—is always running into his kitchen while the vic- 
“tuals is drefling,——ordering how the fauces fhal] be made, 
K 3 ‘give 
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¢ ——giving directions concerning the ftirring of the fire, fo as 
¢ to render it either concave or convex, according as he thinks 





< the meat to be roafted or boiled requires, enters into a 
‘learned diflertation on nutmegs, and whether they are beft 
‘ pounded in a mortar or grated, for minced-pyes, and a thou~ 
‘ fand other difcourfes of the fame nature:—-I fay, when a 
¢ man gives himfelf this unbecoming trouble, he is fure of being 
“ laughed at by his fervants, and feldom fails of being defpifed 
© by his wife. 

‘ I fhall clofe what I have to fay upon this head with a little 
‘ incident, the truth of which I can aver :——A fmart young 
« lady of my acquaintance happened to be married to a gentle- 
« man of the caft I am {peaking of ;——fhe foon perceived this 
¢ humour in him, and refolved to break him of it, if poffible, 
‘ by fair means ;——the method fhe took was this :——one day 
‘when fhe catched him haranguing in the kitchen, fhe faid 
¢ nothing but went directly into the ftable, where fhe entered 
into aconverfation with the groom, on the management of 
¢ horfes. 

¢ The hufband foon after miffing her, and being told where 
‘fhe was gone, was a little furprized, and immediately fol- 
« lowed her, ——‘* What has brought you hither, my dear, cried 
“¢ he,”——** I fhould not have wondered if-any one except, 
<< yourfelf had afked that queftion, replied fhe, with a fmile; 
<< but I. cannot help thinking that I make as good a figure 
<< in the ftable as you do in the kitchen; and that it becomes 
*< me full as well to enquire how many oats your horfe eats in 
<< a week, as for you to examine how many eggs I order my 
«¢ maid to put into a pudding.” 

‘« Confcious of the juftice of this repartee, and fenfibly touch- 
© ed with it, he blufh’d,——hung down his head, but had not 
¢ power to fpeak a word :——fhe faw the effect of what fhe had 
‘ faid, and refum’d her difcourfe with the fame fprightlinefs 
* and good-humour fhe had begun,——‘* Lookye, my dear, 
<< faid fhe, I either am or am not qualified for the manage- 
«ment of your domettic affairs—If I am, I beg you will 
“ leave them entirely to me ;——if I am not, let us change 
*¢ fides,~—do you take upon you what is commonly the pro~ 


6s vince of a wife, and I will endeavour to learn that of a 
, *¢ hufband ; 
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* hufband ;——for it would be too much for you to undergo 
“¢ the fatigue of both.” 

There are many fcraps of advice fcattered through this 
piece, which every man, who ftudies his own eafe, will rather 
adopt than reje& ; among thefe, our author is certainly right 
in faying, that ‘ a man who is defirous of acquiring the reputa- 
* tion of a good hufband,—would have his family well govern- 
“ed, and his wife always faithful, chearful, and obliging, 
‘ muft never go about to deprive her entirely of thofe recrea- 
“tions to which fhe may have been accuftom’d; but as the 
* moft innocent may be inconvenient, if too often repeated, 
“to the end fhe may take them the more feldom, he fhould 


“* endeavour to make home as pleafing to her as _poffible, 


“which can only be done by ftaying much in it himfelf, and 


* behaving while there in fomewhat like the manner defcrib’d 
“in the feventh fection of this book.’ 

Our author’s obfervations upon gaming, jealoufy, inconti- 
mence, drunkennefs, and petulance, are well founded; but 
there is fomething whimfical and ridiculous in the regard 
which fhe exprefles for fhells in the latter end of the fecond 
fection, book 3, and whatever opinion we may have of her 
heart, this gives us but a poor one of her tafte; coins have 
their ufe in-afcertaining facts of hiftory ; and fociety derives 
many advantages from encouraging ftatuary.and painting ; the 
confideration of which would carry us infinitely beyond our 
bounds ; we allow that in the latter there are many impofitions, 


; with the forming which, if this writer had been fully conver- 


fant, fhe would have known that the Spa/tham pot and chim- 
ney, are more efficacious in giving the tint of antiquity, than 
the fun, wind, or pumice-ftone. 

Upon the whole, we then venture to fay, of the Wire and 
HusBAND, that tho’ the ftileis rambling and incorrect ; yet it 
is far from being defpicable; that there is a good attempt 
made at commixing morality with entertainment ; and they 
anay both be productive of good effeéts in the hands of young 
people that can indulge a little reflection. 
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Art. VIII. The Hifory of Henry Dumont, E/g; and Mis 
Charlotte Evelyn. Conj/iting of variety of entertaining cha- 
ragiers, and very interefiing fubjects; with fome critical re- 
marks on comic aétors. By Mrs. Charke. Pr. 35. Slater. 


OUNT D’eftrades, a French nobleman of vaft fortune, 

retires from court, on account of the king of France’s 
having fallen in love with his daughter, who was juftly ac- 
counted the parragon of art, and nature’s workmanfhip, and whom 
he foon after unites in marriage with Mr. Archibald Dumont, 
a gentleman of large pofleflions. This happy couple lived 
together not more than a year after their marriage ; fhe died 
of the fmall-pox, and he of grief, leaving one child, the heroe 
of this motley novel, to the care of the grandfather. That 
nobleman, difgufted at his mafter’s ill ufage, in the cafe of 
his daughter, and to divert his melancholy, embarks for Eng- 
land, taking with him young Dumont and an Englifh gentle- 
man of the name of Evelyn, to whofe care he committed 
him. 

Mr. Evelyn was a reduced gentleman, remarkable for many 
good qualities, but particularly his fcholarfoip; and he had an 
infant daughter by a wife, who underftood moft of the living 
languages, and who had educated the count’s deceafed daugh- 
ter, from the age of five years. Young Dumont improved 
greatly under fuch excellent tuition, and one day meeting with 
a diftrefled orphan of the name of ennings, took him home, 
educated, and fent him to the Jndies, (our authorefs calls the 
place of his retirement fometimes the Indies, and at other 
times We/? India) whither he defired to go, becaufe he had 
fallen in love with Mifs Evelyn, who was not only grown up, 
but was a/ beautiful and incomparable, and he wifely chofe' to 
conquer this paflion by abfence in a foreign climate, where he 
made a huge fortune you may be fure; and married mightily 
to his fatisfaction. 

Mifs Evelyn herfelf became deeply enamoured of our young 
heroe, but was fo very delicate, fhe never dared to difcover 
her paffion, chufing rather to linger out a wretched life with 
pir ‘Fobn Genercus, a baronet, whom her father had forced her 
to marry ; and whom our authorefs kindly kills by a fall from 
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his horfe, at the end of three years. Now Mifs Evelyn is 
left at liberty to take her lover to her arms from the ftation of 
a foot foldier, he having enlifted in the guards, after running 
through an eftate of 18000/. per year by gaming, a vice in 
which he was involved by marrying Mifs Le Roy; a woman 
every way amiable, except in this one circumftance ; tho’ fhe 
dies of hard drinking in confequence of her hufband’s being 
ruined. Mrs. Charke introduces to the reader a brother of 
this lady, to whom fhe gives a moft infamous character, and 
makes him join the rebels ; among whom, fhe tells us, he fuffered 
_ a public ignominious death, which every LOYAL HEART MUST 
THINK HIS TREASON JUSTLY DESERVED; the laft fentence 
is printed in capitals, from whence we may perceive the {trong 
attachment the authorefs has to the glorious houfe of Hanover ; 
this difpofition the reader will not be much furprized at when 
he is told, that fhe is one of the daughters of the renowned 
Colley Cibver ; and that no perfon can have had more opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the manifold bleffings 
we derive from that government, fhe having made a tour 
through moft of the noted towns of England, to diffufe enter- 
tainment and inftruction, in the quality of a ftroling ator, ra- 
ther than a¢trefs, as fhe generally travels in man’s cloaths. 

The enfuing extract will ferve as a fpecimen of her ac-~ 
curacy and di¢tion. 


CHA Fy iv. 


Dumont gives early proof of humanity by an unexpelted adven- 
ture. Ilvrith hofpitality juftly obferved and efteemed. 


‘Mr. Dument having attain’d to the age of fifteen, gave 
‘daily and diftinguifhing proofs of his growing virtues; the 
‘ precepts and example of his tender parent, and careful go- 
‘vernor, having formed hjs mind, and raifed it to fuch a 
« glorious height of perfection, he was defervedly accounted and 
‘ efteemed the mirror of the age. Among the number of his 
‘ excellent qualities, that of humanity was not the leaft, which 
© this chapter will difcover: he had the bravery of the Engi, 
“the politenefs of the French, but in the foremention’d vir- 
“tue he was confiderably indebted to the Jri/, who are re- 
*markably beneficent to all whofe misfortunes have any 


‘ claim 
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* claim to their pity or redrefs ; the friendlefs ftranger on the 
‘ firft application is difcharg’d from the burden of his affliction, 
* by the generous natives of that kingdom, the freedom and 
‘ chearful eafe with which they adminifter comfort to the 
‘ wretched, redoubles the nierit of their bounty. I beg par- 
‘don for this digreflion, which I hope will be excufed, fince 
‘it is occafioned by an earneft defire of doing juftice to a 
* fet of worthy perfons, whofe generous fouls are ever ftrong- 
© ly affected with the miferies of their fellow creatures, and 
* think themfelves blefs’d while they exert their power to 
‘ aflwage, or totally diffipate their forrows.” 

There are many incidents and epifodes, {catter’d thro’ this no- 
vel, which we fear will not prove fo very entertaining as Mrs. 
Charke intended they fhould be ; among thefe, we fhall enumerate 
the ftory of Mr. Loveman, whofe paffion may be guefled at by his 
name ; the difguftful introduction of Sir Boiflerous Blunder, to- 
gether with his family, and feveral unhappy attempts at hu- 
mour and compliment; particularly that addrefled to one Mr. 
Coftolla, an a€tor. However fome of the meaner characters of 
this piece are indifferently well drawn ; the method taken to fave 
Dumont from abfolute ruin, without his knowing it, is well 
contrived, happily brought about, and furprizes when re- 
vealed ; nor is the cataftrophe difpleafing. But as we are 
afraid Mrs. Charge will never be able to manifeft much merit 
as a writer, we could wifh her to find out fome other method 
of fupplying her wants; and though we do not advife the pe- 
rufal of the book ; we fhould be forry if we hindered the poor 
woinan from receiving three fhillings. 





ArT. IX. The History of Croefus fing of Lydia. In four 
parts. Containing obfervations, 1. On the ancient notion of de- 
Stiny. U1. On dreams. tl. On the origin and credit of oracles. 
IV. And the principles upon which their refponfes were defended 
againft any attack. 12m0. ‘Pr 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 


| HIS fketch of hiftory, which is very neatly printed, the 
author has introduced with a fhort account of oracles, 

and fome remarks upon the epifodes of Herodotus, from which 
indeed the materials of this piece are chiefly collected. Tho’ 
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the obfervations in this prefatory eflay are juft enough, and ex- 
prefled with precifion, the fubjeét, curious in itfelf, is but fu- 
perficially handled ; nor is the narration animated with that vi- 
vacity of language, which lends fpirit to the moft languid fen- 
timents, and gives an air of importance to the moft trivial re- 
marks. 

As our author had only one field from which he could glean 
any anecdotes concerning the Lydian monarch, and thefe dif- 
feminated without order or conneétion, the piece muft of ne- 
ceflity be very defective; and truly, we apprehend that all the — 
known particulars relating to the life of Crefus, might have 
been comprehended in three pages of the two hundred and 
thirty-five, to which the work is extended. 

We are apt to believe this is the firft eflay of fome young 
hiftorian, who has been more intent upon forming his ftile, 
and difplaying his learning, than careful in digefting his plan, 
and combining his materials: the fubject is too meagre to af- 
ford nourifhment to the fancy or underftanding; and one might 
as well attempt to build a firft-rate man of war from the wreck 
of a fifhing-boat, as to compofe a regular hiftory from fuch 4 
{canty parcel of detached obfervations, “Ihe compiler has been 
aware of this deficiency, and filled up his blank-paper with 
unneceflary argument, and a legion of eternal truths, by way 
of illuftration. What could be more unneceflary (for example) 
than a detail of reafons for doubting the divinity or demoni- 
acifm of the ancient oracles? who believes, at this time of day, 
that they were either infpired by the deity, or influenced by 
the devil ? What can be more fuperfluous than a minute com; 
mentary, and inveftigation of the abfurdities in the plea of the 
prieftefs, when fhe was taxed with falfehood and equivocation? 
But, we beg the author’s pardon; he wrote for readers that 
dwell beyond the Tweed, who have not yet renounced all.com- 
merce. with thofe familiar {pirits, which are fo totally difcarded 
from: this, part of the ifland. . There is ftill a race of foothfayers 
in the Highlands, derived, if we may believe fome curious.an- 
tiquarians, from the. Drags and Bards, that were fet apart for 
the worfhip of poll. The author of the hiftory now before 
us, may, for ought we know,,. be one of thofe venerable feers; 


tho’ we rather take him to be a Prefbyterian teacher, who has 


been 
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been ufed to expound apothegms that needed no explanation. 
That he is 2 North-Briton, we could have guefled from a 
number of Scott:/> words and idioms that occur throughout the 
work, fuch as proflitute avarice ; notwithfanding of ; lthe to this; 
chufed, impugn ; engaged into his fervice ; beboved; that Paétyas 
were taken alive ; totally ignorant about them, &c. yet the language 
in general is fterling ; and upon the whole, the performance 
difcavers a faint bloom of genius, which may in time produce 
agreeable fruit.— His manner will be conceived by reading the 
following quotation. 

¢ It was another well-known device amongft the oracles, to 
«couch their refponfes under all the ambiguity of metaphorical 
¢ language and equivocal terms. This ftile became fo familiar 
“to their votaries, that they hardly looked for any other; and 
¢ were contented, if, at a ftretch of invention, they could pick 
¢ out the meaning. When what was taken to be the oracle’s 
« judgment was contradicted by the event, the inquiry was re- 
“ newed, and the oracle fometimes challenged to vindicate its 
“ decifion ; which was done, at once, by an artful glofs or 
“ fpecious turn given to the expreffions. Apollo fhewed his fub-. 
“tlety in his way to be an overmatch for Cra/fus’s plainnefs. 
¢ But, his defending his equivocal anfwer, by faying, that the 
« oracle fhould have been confulted again, is a mere evafion of 
‘the charge; which Cra/us founded upon his wanting that 
«ingenuity, candour, and regard, which was due to one who 
¢ had, with uncommon zeal, exprefled his efteem and reverence 
“ of his divinity: fince his refponfe was fo framed, that, inftead 
* of warning him of danger, it ferved chiefly to pufh him down 
‘the precipice. After fuch a deceitful reply, none could be 
¢ fatisfied by any future inquiry, where the fallacy was to ftop. 
¢ The far-feeing Apollo, whilft he deign’d not to affift by his 
¢ prefcience thofe that confulted him, unlefs they followed him 
‘ thro’ a labyrinth of intricate expreffions, could only pretend 
“to vie with Proteus in merit and ‘fignificance: whofe talent 
‘ of divination was highly efteemed; but his mutable genius, 
‘ and his borrowed forms, required to be fubdued by Herculean 
‘ Jabour and tenfold chains. 

‘After all, Crafus is faid to have admitted the Delphian 


« god’s apology, and acknowledged himfelf to be in the wrong. 
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¢ There was truly nothing to be gained by. maintaining the 
‘ controverfy : redrefs he could have none; and refentment, 
‘ efpecially in fuch a cafe, is but a forry companion. But, 
‘ tho’ fome cool reflection might diffipate his indignation, it is 
‘hard to fay how far all the arguments of the oracle might 
‘convince him of his having met with no injuftice. It was 
‘ his misfortune to doubt, at firft, of the credit due to oracles; 
* and, when induced to believe in Apollo, he found himfelf de- 
* ceived and injured by that belief. This was a critical fitua- 
“tion; and very unfavourable, one would think, to the re- 
‘ eftablifhment of his faith. Yet, if we could fuppofe him a 
‘ thorough-bred devotee, and to have grown up under the in- 
‘ fluence of a zealous principle ; he might have calmly acquit- 
“ted Apollo, and comforted himfelf, as Crcero affures us his 
‘ friend Deiotarus did: who, after lofing a kingdom, and be- 
‘ ing fined in a great fum by Ce/ar, denied that he repented 
‘his trufting the aufpices, which appeared very favourable, 
“when he fet out to join Pompey; {ince the authority of the 
‘ fenate, the liberty of the Roman people, and the dignity of 
‘ the empire, had been fupported by his arms: faying that the 
‘ birds, by whofe dire¢tion he had adhered to his duty and his 
‘ honour, had confulted beft for him ; for glory was more facred 
© to him than all his poffeffians.’ 


Qe 





Art. X. Pathological Obfervations, chiefly from Diffe&ions of 
morbid Bodies. By Dr. Albert Haller, prefident of his Bri- 
tannic Maje/ty’s univerfity at Gottingen. 8°. Pr. 35. fewed. 
Wilfon. 


S thefe obfervations are very numerous, to take particular 
notice of each of them, would far exceed their propor- 
tion in a work of this kind; we fhall therefore confine our re- 
marks to fuch of them as more immediately regard the prac- 
tice of phyfic, feveral of which throw a new light upon it. 
Thus, for example, O06/ x11. fhews, that an incyfted dropfy 
may be produced in the thorax, from water collected in the 
cells of the pleura, in the fame manner as it happens in the 
abdomen. 
Ob. 


— 
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Obf: x111. of a pleurify feated in the lungs, gives a good hint 
to phyficians to have immediate recourfe to the moft powerful 
remedies in that difeafe; as Ob/. xv. of @ phthifis pulmonalis in 
an infant, will, we hope, tend to eradicate too common an error 
in phyfic, viz. that infants are not fubject to that difeafe. 

Ob/. xx1. affords a ftrong inftarice of the bad-effeéts of a 
too plentiful ufe of acids to reduce a ‘corpulent habit; and in 
Obf. xxvii. the doctor has-not only explained how an intro- 
fufception of the inteftines is occafioned, but he has likewife 
fhewn it to be of a harmlefs natute, and by no means the 
caufe of the iliac paffion, as Kubnius and feveral other phyfi- 
cians have imagined. 

Ob/. xxv111. fhews how congenial hernia are formed; and 
in Obf. xxx. Hi/?. 1. it appears, ‘that fometimes the hernial fac 
adheres fo clofe to the tunica vaginalis and the tefticles, as to 
render the feparation of it from'them impracticable, fo as either 
to replace it, or tie it alone; both which operations are highly 
extolled by the lateft French furgeons. 

In Ob/. xxx. Hi/?.1. and 11. are contained ‘two cafes, the 
firft of an abfcefs of the liver, miftaken for an empyema; and 
the fecond of an aneurifm not far from the back-bone, near 
the tenth rib, miftaken for an abfcefs of the liver ; which may 
ferve as very ufeful cautions to furgeons in fimilar cafes. 

Obf. xxxu11. of flones in the gall-bladder, contains feveral, 
hiftories of cafes of that kind, fhewing the frequency of this 
difeafe ; and we cannot help quoting what the doétor fays on 
this fubject in pag. 78, and 7g, of the tranflation. After ob- 
ferving that there is ne difeafe more rare at Gottingen than the 
ftone in the bladder, he fays, * Stones in the gall-bladder are 
« indeed much more frequent amongft us, and this difeafe,which 
* was but little known to the ancients, is either growing daily 
¢ more common, or at leaft is more often obferved in thefe coun- 
‘ tries ; fo that as medicines have been difcovered for diffolving 
¢ the ftone in the bladder, it is greatly to be wifhed that fome 
‘ remedy could be found out againft this fpecies of the calculus. 
© For it is no lefs excruciating and fatal to the patient, admit- 
€ ting-much more feldom of a chirurgical operation, and then 
« only when the ulcerated gall-bladder adheres to the perito- 


‘neum, which every body knows happens but very feldom.’ 
| ‘ From 
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From Ob/.xxxvu. Hifi. 1, 11, &c. it appears,.as the doctor 
obferves, pag. 108. ‘ That thofe women who expite after » 
‘ very hard labour, opprefled with faintings, cold fweats, and: 
* exceffive weaknefs, for the moft part do not owe their death: 
‘fo much to the, violent haemorrhages, as to a lacera- 
‘tion of the uterus. For in women who have had that part 
“ wounded from different caufes, as has appeared after their. 
“death, the fame fymptoms:happen, as in thofe who too often 
‘ are carried off within half an hour after delivery.’ This is 
a good hint for midwives to be extremely-cautious not to hurt 
the uterus in delivering their patients. 

The Hiftory of the variolous temperament of the year 1735. Ob/- 
XLIV. contains a method of treating the fmall-pox attended 
with black fpots intermixed with the puftules, which is well 
worth perufing, and ’tis: pity that it is not more generally 
known. It is chiefly by means of camphire given to the quan- 
tity of a fcruple in. twenty-four hours in an emulfion; and a 
plentiful ufe of acids and diluents, till the’ puftules begin to 
dry. 

The remarks on perfons who have been drowned, Obf-Lx11. are 
very ingenious, and explain the manner how. death is occa-~ 
fioned by drowning ; but it is much to be’ regretted that from 
the experiments which the-doétor has tried upon dogs, and 
other animals, there are fo little hopes. of recovering perfons 
drowned, 





ArT. XI. My compliments ta the King and Royal Family upon 
his Majefty’s birth-day, November 10,1755. 4f0. Pr. 6d. © 


Y compliments !—In the name of all the familiar devils 

who art thou ?—Thy compliments !—To. the king !— 

And-fuch compliments too !—And in verfe too !—Such com- 

pliments indeed one would: think might have done juft:as well 
in profe. 

But to beftow a reafonable proportion of ‘criticifm upon this 
very familiar performance. It is not for’usto fearch the au- 
thor’s heart: and perhaps it does not greatly:concern the pub- 
lick, whether he is fcurriloufly-in: jeft,_ or very fimply in ear- 


neft ; 
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neft ; or whether thefe compliments are not the production of 
of fome, ferious, well-meaning, dutiful, and doving fubjeé, 
prompted by fome {neering buffoon, who thinks himfelf a wit, 
as all buffoons do. 4 





Art. XII. Memoirs of the voluptuous condué of the Capuchins 
in regard of the fair fex: reprefented in a variety of curious 
feenes, exhibited to public view by a brother of the order. Tran- 
fated from the French. 8vo. Pr..1s. Raymond. 


HO’ this performance modeftly pretends to be no other 

than a mere tranflation, we think it has much the air of 
an original. ‘The author calls himfelf a brother of the order ; 
and indeed he feems to breathe the genuine fpirit of that dei- 
cate fociety. But if he is really a ftrayed hog *, he had beft 
take care of himfelf; for it is well known, by thofe who believe 
it, that there is no fafety even in London, for the moft infigni- 
ficant rafcal that ever eloped from Rome. 


| * The French wits, who fometimes take the liberty to laugh at 
the moft facred things, have been pleafed to diftinguith this greafy 
brotherhood of faints, by the title of Les cochons de Lieu. 





Art. XIII. The WintTeEr’s Tare. JA play alter’d from 
Shakefpear, Jy Charles Marfh. Pr. 15. 


HE praétice of altering Shake/pear, is like that of mend- 
ing an old Roman caufeway by the hands of a modern 
paviour ; tho’ far lefs excufable, becaufe not undertaken for 
ufe or convenience. A man of true tafte will have more plea- 
fure in feeing the ruins of a Grecian temple, than in examining 
all the commodities of the neateft box in Hackney, or in Ham- 
merfmith: even the irregularity of fome Gothic edifices, exhi- 
bits a rude, ftupendous grandeur, which, notwithftanding all 
its incorreétnefs, {trikes the beholder with admiration and awe. 
Mr. Marfh has been very frugal in decorating the ground of 
Shakefpear with his own embroidery ; and fo far he is com- 
mendable. He has, by altering the word Bohemia into Bithy- 
nia, mended the geography of Shate/pear, who reprefents an 
4 : . inland 
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inland-country as fituated on the fea coaft; but he has retained 
an anachronifn of equal abfurdity, in mentioning Julio Romano 
as a famous painter in the time of the Delphian oracle, whereas 
that artift lived above one thoufand four hundred years,after the 
oracle had ceafed.—Inftead of beginning the play with the jea- 
lous.conceptions of Leontes, befare the birth of Perdita, and pro- 
ceeding to reprefent the fate of Antigonus when he was {ent to 
expofe that infant, he cuts off. fifteen years of the tale, and 
opens the {cene immediately before the arrival of the deputies 
from Delphas, ‘This expedient of curtailing, in fome meafure 
removes the improbability that fhocks the imagination of a 
perfon that fees the performance. acted ; but even this impro- 
bability he has removed by halves, for the feene is itill fhifted 
from one kingdom to another ;: and he has concluded the third 
act in the middle of a fcene.—Since he was refalved to alter 
Shakefpear, he might have fupprefled the death of prince A/a- 
milius, and {pared us the detail of the dreadful fate that bes 
fell Antigonus.and the fhip’s crew, which create a.confufion of 
tragedy and comedy, and deftroy the propriety of the. compo- 
fition ; for fince the garment of our Briti/h Homer was to be 
new cut, it might have been reduced entirely to the: fafhion. 





Art. XIV. Caruarine and Petrucuio. A comedy in 
three atts. As it ts performed at the theatre-royal in Drury- 
lane. Alter’d from Shakefpear’s Taming of the fhrew. 


8vo.. Pr. 1s. Tonfon, 


HIS title is of a piece with’ the fcheme of the knavifh 
,  hoftler, who pretended to fhew an horfe with his head 
where his tail fhould be ; and when he had colle&ted a pocket 
full of halfpence from the mob, admitted them into a ftable, 
where they faw a gelding- Pain i with his tail towards the 
rack and manger. Tho’ every individual had ‘feen horfes. be- 
fore, there was not one in the crowd that would venture on 
his own judgment to declare that there was nothing extraordi-— 
nary in this animal ; and fo.the-hoftler kept his halfpence, and 
his fkin whole. Our wits and managers may change Shake- 
Spear’s polition, or his PeCwR fo they do not alter his fea- 
N°, H. tures ; 
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tures; tho’ we do not remember to have feen a more flagrant 
impofition of the kind, than the exhibition of this performance 
as a new entertainment on the ftage.——He muft have a great 
tafte and infinite veneration for Shakefpear, who thus fritters 
his plays into farces; and entertains the town with a fingle 
epifode, {pun out into three aéts with fo little contrivance, that 
while a couple of fhort fcenes are reprefenting on the ftage, 
Petruchio and his bride mount their horfe, ride a journey, in 
which they receive a fall, and are accommodated at a farm- 
houfe ; get a horfeback again, and arrive at a country feat, 
which was at fome diftance from Padua, inafmuch as Grumie 
was almoft frozen to death by the way. Such a genius in 
machinery might have fupplied them from his own warehoufe 
of wonders, with a Pegafus or Hypogriff for their conveyance, 
and brought them foufe from the clouds with great applaufe. 





Art. XV. The Spourer; or the double revenge. A comic 
farce in three adits. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Crowder. 


Spout that flows with very infipid beverage! The au-. 

thor is very little indebted to the friends, who, he fays, 
encouraged and affifted him in this meagre produétion ;-which: 
is.as.void of fpirit, amufement, and contrivance, as any piece 
we have ever feen offered to the public. 





Art. XVI. The Spourer; or the triple revenge. A comic 
farce in two aéts. Pr. 15. Reeve. 


E know not under what fpecies of dramatic writing 
to rank this motley performance, which, feems to be 
written and publifhed with a view, to gratify the pride of one 
theatrical] manager at the expence of another, and to abufe a 
number of individuals, who in all probability have no great 
devotion for the author, and the patentee, on whom he depends. 
-—It is intitled a farce ; but is no other than a feries of meagre 
dialogues thrown together, without connection or fable. | 
In his prologue he profeffes his aim is to reform a’ number 
of fhoe-blacks, beer-drawers, and city-prentices, who are run - 
2 fublimely 
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fublimely mad with tragi-comedy ; but we find only one fender 
fketch of fuch an original, that ferves as an aukward ubher to 
introduce the other characters of private perfons, who are not 
ridiculed, but reviled with as little decency as humour.—The 
favourite circumftance upon which the author feems to dwell 
with particular pleafure, is an infirmity or misfortune, which 
fhould rather excite compaffion than mirth; and the incident 
is contrived with fo little regard to probability, that a poor 
creature is fuppofed to have a fuppofititious nofe, which he can 
take off, and put on at pleafure. Quod cunque oftendes mihi fic 
incredulus odi. Suppofe Piftol fhould reprefent the author of 
The Spouter coming into a coffee-room with a window in his 
forehead, and another in his left-fide, through which the com- 
pany could perceive a brain of maggots, and a heart of cor- 
ruption ; would not every reader condemn Pfol’s invention, 
and deteft his inhumanity, for giving fuch an unnatural and 
immoral picture ?—yet it might not perhaps be unjuft.— Not- 
withftanding all the virulence he has fpit at Pi/fol and Dap- 
perwit, he may fpout till his fides ake, before he can rival 
the one in acting, or the other in wit.—~We fhould not 
have detained the reader fo long upon this article, had not 
we thought it our duty to chaftife the petulance of this young 
man, who over-rates his own very little merit, and feems 
to forget that he in a peculiar manner depends upon the in- 
dulgence of the public. After all this cenfure, we own there 
is fome humour in the piece ; tho’ we can find none in the pre- 
face, which is a barren attempt to be arch and ironical. 

The firft fcene, reprefenting the poverty and diftrefs of a 
profligate lad, debauched from his mafter, feems to be fee/- 
ingly copied from nature. 





Art. XVII. The Tempest, an opera. Taken from Shake- 
{pear, and performed at the theatre-royal in Drury-lane. The 
mufic compofed by Mr. Smith. Pr. 1s. Tonfon. 


S an opera, this performance does not come under our 
cognizance ; and we have no doubt but Mr. Smith has 

given fufficient proofs of his genius in the mufical part; but as 
it is an alteration from Shakefpear, we cannot overlook it. It 
L 2 is 
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is impoffible for us to view the father of the Englifh ftage, thus 
cruelly mangled and unhappily pieced, without regret. Al- 
terations, it feems, were neceilary, in order to adapt it to mu- 
fic ; but if Mr. Garrick finds that Shakefpear will not. go down 
without mufic, an aflertion which he will not undertake to 
advance, he furely may entruft the altering of him to fome- 
body, who, in abbreviating and curtailing, will do more juftice 
to the author, than the manufacturer of the piece in hand, 
who feems to have ftudied making the Recitatives as rough 
and diflonant as poffible, by needlefs abbreviations, the avoid- 
ing which would certainly have given more general fatisfaction 
to the public, and more eafe to the mufical performer, as be- 
ing more harmonious. ‘The Airs of this opera are taken from 
Shakefpear, Dryden, Cowley, &c. 





—— 


Art. XVII. Aruenstan. 4 Tragedy. As it is adted at the 
theatre-reyal in Drury-lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Davis. 


FTER the great fuccefs of this piece, which has run 
nine nights to crouded audiences, and the extravagant 
applaufe which it hath met with from fo many candid critics 
at Drary-iane, it may perhaps be thought both impertinent 
and invidious, to call in queftion the judgment of the public, 
m regard to the intrisific merit of this performance. ‘The au- 
thor having been already acquitted 'of all poetical crimes and mif- 
demeanors by an equitable jury, perhaps thinks himfelf highly 
aggriev'd by this fecond trial, before a far more inconfiderable 
tribunal ; and may poffibly imagine he hath now an indifputable 
right to fay with the hero of his play, 


‘ Who dares to frown on Athelffan ?” 


Frowns however, as well as fimiles, he muft expect ; it is the 
fate of authorfhip, and he muft fubmit to it. And as he has 
had the good luck to furnifh himfelf with fome very /olid ad- 
vantages, I would advife him to pocket his 500-7. make his 
bow to Mr. Garrick, and depart in peace to * Fean and Cat in 


the country. 
We 
* Meafter Cat and I. See Prol. to Barbarofa. 
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We cannot mention Mr. Garrich’s name, without obferving, 
that we often fee this inimitable actor, labouring through 
five tedious acts, to fupport a lifelefs piece, with a mixture of 
pity and indignation ; and cannot help wifhing there were ig 
this age good poets, to write for one who fo well deferves them. 
We need not fay how much our author is oblig’d to him ; but, 


Quicquid calcaverit hic, rofa fiet. 


He has the art, like the Lydiau king, of turning all that he 
touches into gold ; and can enfure applaufe to every fortunate 
bard, from immortal Shake/pear and old Ben, down to gentle 
Neddy Moore and the author of Barbarofa. But to our exay 
men. 

ACT -L 


The play opens with a fcene between Harc/d lieutenant- 
general of the Danes, and Dunelm an inferior officer ; who in- 
forms Harold, that he had feen from an eminence the city of 
London in flames, and from thence concludes that the Dani/h 
army, under Gothmund their leader, had gained the victory, 
and that the Britons were intirely defeated. Harold, inftead of 
rejoicing at the news of his countrymen’s fuccefs (as might be 
expected) tells Dunelm in plain terms, that he as forry for it; 
that Gothmund the general is a very {curvy fellow, for placing 
him at fuch a diftance from the fcene of aétion; and that he 
himfelf, who he affures us could fact ten cities in @ morning, 
would have been a much properer perfon to have conquer’d 
Britain; and that in fhort he is refolved to be reveng’d on him, 
for fuch ill-treatment. Dunelm advifes him to conceal his re- 
fentment, and defer his intended vengeance to a better oppor 
tunity. 

Goodwin, another officer, enters to them, and confirms the 
report of Dunelm, by an aflurance that Exgland is conquer’d, 
and London taken and burnt by Gothmund; but attributes his 
fuccefs in a great meafure to the valour and conduct of Athel- 
Stan, duke of Mercia, who it feems had revolted from his coun- 
try, and affifted the Danes in their conqueft. Dunelm afks the 
caufe of Athelfan’s revolt, which Goodwin informs him was, 


‘ Pride and revenge. 


* Some {uit deny’d him, which the royal bounty, 
L 3 ¢ Unequal 
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« Unequal to the cravings of it’s people, 
‘ Granted his foe.’ , 

As this revolt of Athelfan is the hinge on which the whele 
plot of the play turns, it could have been wifh’d the author 
had been more explicit in afcertaining the caufe of it. But to 
proceed : In the third fcene Gothmund, the Danifb general, en- 
ters in triumph, with feveral prifoners, and amongft the reft 
Egbert, a fuperior officer, in chains. Here we have a coun- 
ter-part to the firft {cene. Gothmund is reprefented as envious 
of Athelfian’s glory, in the fame manner as Harold is of Goth- 
mund’s, as we find by an afide {peech. P 


‘ This fiery Athelfan! Yes, I cou’d curfe 

« His fword viétorious, and wide wafting arm 

¢ That blafted all my wreaths; and won the praife 

* Of this eventful day !— Hence envious fame 

¢ Shall tarnifh Gothmund’s glory ; while fhe whifpers, 
« Or haply to the liftning world proclaims, 

¢ That Britain conquer’d Britain.— Come ; fell hate ! 
€ Pour all thy poifon on my heart; and turn 

¢ Friendfhip to enmity ! 

Scene 4. Athelfian enters with great pomp, and receives the 
congratulations of his new friends the Danes, and particularly 
of Gothmund, who conceals his refentment, and loads him with 
thanks and compliments. Athelfian feeing Egbert, is ftung 
with remorfe; he begins to reflect on his own bafenefs and in- 
gratitude, and offers to atone for it, by giving Egbert his liberty; 
which he refufes to accept at his hands. Every one who has 
been at all converfant with our modern drama knows, that a 
prifoner, who is ambitious of applaufe, has nothing to do but 
to rattle his chains well, and be /ulky; or if he fays any thing, 
to be very faucy and fententious, which never fails to give an 
audience a great opinion of his bravery. gbert therefore, 


when A4thelfian offers to unbind his chains, cries, 
© Stand off. I chufe to wear them.’ 

And a little after, 
¢ Thank heav’n ! Iam not Athelfan.’ 


After a few pertnefles of this kind, he is committed to the 
care of Harold, and led off with the reft of the prifoners. 


In 
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In the next fcene, Athelfian informs Gothmund, that he has 
got a beauteous captive, whom he has confign’d to the care 
of his friend, and that fhe will be there prefently. . This lady, 
the audience very foon difcovers Gothmund muft fall in love 
with, and take away from old Athelfian, who cannot be fup- 
pofed, ‘as Gothmund obferves, to have any bufinefs with her, 

€ Such a fair,’ (/ays he) 
€ May haply mourn in fecret; that her lot 


‘ Fell to thy aged arm. Some youthful warrior 
© Might better fuit her wih.’ 


Accordingly, ev’n as the old gentleman had promis’d, Thyra 
(for fuch was her name) the beautiful captive, whom our au- 
thor chufes to call 


© Supremely fair,’ 


is brought in, with Edwina her friend, and other attendants ; 
fhe laments, in tolerable good blank verfe, her hard fate; and 
informs us of a very important circumftance, viz. that fhe is 
married. 


© Oh !— my hufband! 


‘ GOTHMUND. 
© Why thefe ftreaming tears ? 
© What of her hufband? Did he fall in battle ? 
| *‘ ATHELSTAN, 


© That is her fear : 
‘ Tho’ rumour yet fpeak doubtful of his fate.’ 


The reader, we imagine, cannot by this time be at a lafS to 
guefs who this hufband is, but wil] naturally call to mind the 
unfortunate Egbert : he is indeed the very man, as we fhall fee 
in the next act. Gothmund however, who, from what little 
idea we can form of his character, feems but a copy of Bar- 
baroffa, firtt defires Athelfian, and a little after commands him to 
deliver up Thyra to him. Athelfiaux refufes: they quarrel and 
feparate : one refolv’d to feize on, and the other as refolute to 
protect her from his violence. | 

And thus ends the firft a&; the bufinefs of which, like 
moft modern firf acts, is only to cut out work for the other 


four. 


L4 '" ACT 
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ACT IU, 


- .\ Gothmund enters with Harald and Dunelm; he imparts ta. . 
them his violent pafliqon for Thyra. ‘The fcene begins thus, 
¢ GoTHMUND, 
© Haft thou not feen her, Harold ? 


‘ HAROLD. 
© Much I have. heard. 
« Her beauty dwells on ev "ry foldier’s tongue, 
© And half eclipfes conqueft.’ 


This, we muft own, is a rant which we do not underftand, 
any more than this line a little below it. 


‘ The wreaths of conqueft ficken on her fight.’ 


The conqueror however, willing, if poffible, to poflefs her 
by fair means, confults Harold, who advifes him to fend the 
prifoner Egbert to her. 


© Some captive Briton beft 
£ Wou’d bend her pride.’ 


In Gcthmund’s reply to this, we muft do the author the juftice 
to acknowledge, there is a very pretty thought in compliment 
to the Engl, 

‘Not fo. Thefe ftubborn Britons, 

‘ Unconquer’d ev’n in chains, defy our fwords ; 

‘ Awful in ruin: like their kindred oaks, 

‘ Tho’ blafted by the thunder of the war, 

‘ They proudly bear their fcorched ribs aloft, 

* And brave the pow’r that {truck them.’ 


Gothmund agrees to Hareld’s propofal ; who fends for Egbert, 
and tells him, that the only means of faving his own life, and / 
the lives of his fellow-prifoners,-muft be, to win Thyra to the 3 
bed of Gothmund. Egbert ftartles at the name of Thyra. 
‘ EGBERT. 
© Thyra ?— Thyra ? | 
¢ What Thyra? 
*‘ HAROLD. 
be € Athelfan's fajx captive Thyra. 
, _ € What terror’s in that name? What wonder moves thee ? 
‘ EcBerr. 
£ Ye pow’rs of heav’n !— Harold, if thou’rt a man; 
§ if ever brave compaffion aouch’d thy breatt ; 
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‘ If e’er the tender names of wife and hufband, 

* The bleeding anguifh'of defpairing virtue, 

© The love of worth, or piety to jheav’ n, 

“« Did fway thy heart to great and gen’rous deeds, 

« Or melted thee to pity, hear me now ! 


‘© That Thyra is.my wife!” 

This being difcover’d, Harold gives him leave to vifit Thyra 
jn her tent. ‘The unexpected meeting of the hufband and 
wife, furnifh matter for the next fcene, which is but poorly 
fupported; tho’ Mrs. Cibber’s peculiar delicacy and fweetnefs, 
cover’d the author’s defects in the reprefentation. 

Thyra, to.comfort her afflicted. Egbert, tells him that Aibel- 
tan hath fworn to protect her, Egbert exprelles his detefta- 
tion of Athelfan, as a traitor to his country : as they are talk- 
ing, Athelflan comes in; they. take the opportunity to reproach 
him for his paft conduct, and to perfiiade him to.aét the part 
of a Briton for the future. As the latter part of this fcene 
feems to us much the beft and moft interefting of the play, we 
fhall prefent it to the reader. Athel/lan, con{cious of his crime 
in deferting his country, cries out, 


¢ What have I done ! 
¢ Oh Britain! haplefs Britain ! 


‘ SIWARD. 
£ Doft thou weep? 
* Come, fair repentance, daughter of the fkies ! 
« Soft harbinger of foon returning virtue ! 
‘ The weeping meflenger of grace from heav’n! 
£ Lovely in tears.—Now melt his generous heart ! 
¢ Infufe kind pity for his country’s woes ! 
£ Wake his great foul ; and bid him fhjne once more, 
¢ It’s pride, fupport, and glory !~— 

© ATHELSTAN, 
‘ *Tis too late ! 

£ Oh madnefs ! ! Headlong madnefs ! ; 

‘ EcBEerT. 
« Ne’er too late 
£ To turn to virtue !——Thyra, -Siward, kneel ; 





£ And fue for mercy to our rain’d country ! [They knee]. 
| ‘ THYRA. 
* Cou’d a poor helplefs captive’s pray’r be heard |—— 
‘EcBerr. 


‘ Behold in us, millions of guildlefs Britons—— 
$ SIWARD; 
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¢ SIWARD. 
‘ Pleading for life and freedom !—_—— 
: ¢ EcBEerT. 


* Hear the groans 

« Of martyr’d chriftians 
‘ THYRA. 

© Bleeding for their faith——~ 


‘ SIWARD. 
* Imploring help from thee ! 


©‘ ATHELSTAN. 
© Rife, Britons, rile—— 
«I yield, I yield!— Yes ; England, 1 am thine. [They rife. 
‘ EGBERT. 
© Oh happy change ! 
© SIWARD. 
* Oh generous Athelfan ! 


* ATHELSTAN. 
« And yet— to ftoop !— meanly to fue for pardon !=—— 


‘ SIWARD. 
< He, he alone degrades his ftate, who ftoops 
< To wrongful deeds; thefe done, ’tis truly brave 
* To fue for pardon, and who ftoops, is greateft. 


‘ ATHELSTAN. [embracing them, 

* Come to my heart! my friends! my guides to peace ! 
* Your words, like light from heav’n, have pierc’d my foul ! 
* Oh blindnefs, frenzy !—Gen’rous, injur’d king, 
“ How can I e’er behold thee ! 

‘ EGBERT. 
© ‘Truft his goodnefs. 
“ His chief delight is mercy : and when juftice 
“ Demands the awful facrifice of life, 
* Reluctant he confirms the harfh decree. 

¢ SIWARD. 
* Ev’n now a trufty {py return’d, informs me, 
« Our valiant king, muft’ring his fcatter’d pow’rs, 
‘ Ere morning dawns will ftorm the Dgni/b camp; 
‘ Lead but thy valiant Mercians 

‘ ATHELSTAN. 

« Grant me, heav’n, 
« On a wide ‘heap of routed Danes to die ! 
* I afk no more. Come, lets us quit the camp.—= 











EGBERT. 
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©‘ EGBERT. 

¢ Alas, brave duke, I am a captive here, 

© I cannot go. A thoufand guiltlefs Britons 

« Muft bleed, fhou’d I efcape.—But to thy care, 
« Here I bequeath a truft more dear than life. 

© Let Thyra be the partner of thy flight. 


‘ THYRA, 
« Muft I then leave my lord! 
“« Severe decree! fhall I not fee my Egbert, 
‘ Ere I depart ? 


< EGBERT. 


¢ My ever honour’d wife, 
© Be fure thou fhalt. 


©‘ ATHELSTAN. 
© Thyra, retire: and while I feek the Dane. 
‘ To lull fufpicion, wait us in thy tent, 
‘ Prepar’d for flight.——Now Siward, to my Mercians.— 
‘ Tell them my wrongs from Denmark : paint the pangs 
* Of my unfeign’d repentance: rowze their valour 
* To quenchlefs rage, that may atone my guilt. 
§ That to the ghoft of ev’ry martyr’d Briton 
§ We flew in fight, a hoft of Danes may die, 


AC T IIL 


After the refolutions taken by the heroe of the piece in the 
fecond act, we naturally expect him to keep his word, and 
that he will deliver the innocent Thyra, and fet all matters 
right by fighting once more for his country, and redeeming his 
loft chara&ter, even though he fhould perifh in the attempt. 
This we imagine was the cataftrophe which many of the au- 
dience had prediéted in their own minds: but the author, whofe 
bufinefs was, as Bays fays, to elevate and furprize, took care 
to difappoint them. A defign fo plain and fimple was beneath 
thé notice of a modern dramatic writer, who in compliance to 
the reigning tafte of the age, is obliged to ftuff his plot much 
thicker with circumftances, and to heap incident on incident 
as long as ever he can find them. Our author therefore, a lit- 
tle ftraighten’d for matter, having read or feen a certain play 
call’d The Confcious Lovers, where the cataftrophe is render’d 
extremely interefting by the difcovery of a loft daughter, was 
fefolved to avail himfelf of that ftriking incident, and as the 

flower 
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flower appeared there very beautiful, thought it might not 
be improper to tranfplant it into his own garden. Where the 
reader will find it with very little variation. 

But to proceed regularly iu our critique. 

Gothmund and Egbert meet and quarrel: the confequence of 
which is, that the tyrant orders his guards to carry him to 
prifon. Thyra enters at the inftant, and intreats (but in vain) 
for his releafe. The conqueror is inexorable. But upon cer- 
tain conditions (the reader may eafily guefs what) which the 
lady does not chufe to comply with. Lgbert is dragg’d away. 
Gothmund threatens hard ; 

‘ Yield thee ; (/ays be) or his fate is feal’d.— 
‘ THYRA. 

‘ Pity my captive ftate! a helplefs orphan, 
‘ With not a friend! an outcaft from my country! 
¢ Unknown to all; ev’n to myfelf unknown! 
¢ A poor loft infant, wreck’d on England’s coaft ! 
* Perhaps an infant Dane !—Oh why, Edwina, 
¢ Why was I refcued by thy father’s hand ! 
« Elfe had my forrows found a peaceful grave 
‘« In the devouring deep! 

‘ GOTHMUND. 
© An infant Dane ? 
¢ Give me but proof of that’— 

Edwina then informs us, that fome twenty years ago, her 
father, who was an humble villager on the coaft of Weffex, 
faw a Dani/h veflel fplit on a rock, and that the whole crew 
perifh’d except one little infant who came floating on the 
rolling billows ; (where to be fure any other child would have 
funk) that fhe had a chain about her neck ; that he took her 
up, educated her, and at length married herto Egbert. Thyra 
produces the chain, which it feems had upon it fignatures of a 
Runic import. Gothmund takes it, and tells us the ufe he in- 
tends to make of it in the following lines: 

‘ This chain the clue, fhall guide me to thy birth ; 
¢ Which, once reveal’d, fhall ev’ry tie diilolve 
« That binds thee to thefe Britons.’ 

Gothmund goes out, and Athelftan enters to Thyra, who come 
plains to him of Gothmund’s cruelty to Egbert, Athelflan pro- 
miles to revenge her. 


¢ Ere 
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‘ Ere yon moon hath rode 
‘ Her circuit round the fkies, I'll pour my thunder 
‘ On thefe accurfed Danes, and give him freedom. 
© Come let us quit the camp.’ 


He is going off ; but is ftopt by Goodwin, who brings him 
a meflage from Gothmund, demanding his immediate refigna- 
tion of Thyra, who is difcovered to be a Dane by birth, and 
confequently a fubjeét of Gothmund’s. In proof of this, the chain 
is again produced; when lo! to our great furprize; this is the 
very chain ( Athelftan informs us) that 


‘ His once victorious arm 
* Rent from the proud neck of a flaughter’d Dane.’ 


And this chain he put upon the neck of his child, whom he 
loft twenty years ago, when fhe was 


¢ Snatch’d from her cradle by unpitying Danes 
‘ And thence convey’d to Denmark’s barb’rous fhore. 


And now the matter is all fettled.—A little hocus pocus brings 
the true Briti/h blood into her veins again, and it is, O my 
child, and O my father. For Thyra can be nobody but the 
daughter of Athel/fan. 

Gothmund, however, little knowing, and perhaps little reck- 
ing (to ufe our author’s favourite phrafe) whofe daughter fhe may 
be, fends Goodwin once more to demand her by right of conqueft, 
and Goodwin accordingly feizes, and carries her off, in fpite of 
Athelfian, whois difarmed by the guard, and left to curfe the bloody 
Dane, whom he threatens wherever he meets him, to frown 
into flone. The act ends swith his ufual rant of letting loofe 
his Mercians, which he fo often promifes ; but, as the reader 
will find in the fequel, are of no fervice to him. We cannot 
difmifs this a&t without taking notice of two very pretty paflages 
in it, which both in regard to fentiment and expreffion we 
would recommend to the reader’s approbation. 


Thyra {peaking of her hufband fays, 


ee 


« Little know’ft thou ; : 

« What ftrong eternal bands of mutual love 

‘ Have knit our fouls: Divided happinefs 

‘ We ne’ercan know. Joy, like one common fun, 
* Mutt fhine on both or neither ; and if night 


© Hath 
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¢ Hath overcaft his fate; my fun of life 
« With his, is fet for ever. 


When Goodwin comes to claim Thyra fhe fays, 


«I fear, Iam a Dane; and thence unworthy 
© A generous Briton’s care ! 


to which he replies, 


‘ Wrong not thy worth: 

< For, as within the foreft’s howling depth, 

< Where grifly bears, and pards, and tigers roam, 
« The wild rofe blooms ; fo oft in favage lands 

© Untutor’d virtue dwells: Wohere’er ’tis found, 
© It claims defence: virtue is virtue’s care, 

¢ Alike in ev’ry clime. 


ACT Iv. 


Athelfian and Gothmund meet. The fcene is full of abufe 
and hard words on both fides. Athei/tan repeats the difcovery 
of his daughter, and claims her as a parent. He intreats, 
cries, and threatens. But in vain. Gothmund \aughs at, and 
reproaches him. He goes out, bidding Gothmund take heed of 
his return, who orders his guards to detain him in the camp. 
Harold enters to Gothmund, and informs him that Egbert had 
partly confented (by is advice) to turn pimp, and perfuade 
his wife to be kind to Gothmund. It is agreed, therefore, that 
Egbert fhall have leave to vifit T4yra in her tent. This the 
reader will eafily guefs is a falfhood, invented by Harold on 
purpofe to deftroy Gothmund, and Egbert is only fent to Thyra 
to incenfe her the more againft him. But to compleat his 
revenge, Harold is refolved to cut off his enemy by the hands 
of Athelfian. To this end, Athelfan is brought in, Harold 
enters to him, gives him a dagger, and promifes to introduce 
him, by a private path, into T/yra’s tent, where he aflures 
him Gothmund would come refolv’d on impious viclation. And 
to prevent all poffibility of adifcovery, he propofes that Athel- 
ftan thall be plum’d like Gothmund. <Athelfian accepts the offer, 
as we may fuppofe, with great thankfulnefs, and retires to 


execute his purpofe.—— 
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ACT V. 


Egbert is introduced by Goodwin to Thyra, he tells her that 
the tyrant, Gothmund, is coming to force her to his arms, .and 
to prevent fuch horrid violation gives her a dagger, defiring 
her to plunge it in his breaft. Tyra ftartles at the thought 
of murder, but convinc’d by Egbert of its neceffity, takes the 
dagger of him with a refolution to make ufe of it as he had di- 
rected her. Egbert then leaves her, and we fee no more of 
him. 

Athe Ifian is brought in on the oppofite fide of the ftage by 
Harald, who, after fhewing him where to hide himfelf till Goth- 
mund comes, retires. 

Thyra feeing them at a diftance, cries out, 


‘ O, blafting to my eyes! the robber comes! 
© Clad in his gorgeous plume ! 


Which laft words we apprehend to be juft as good fenfe as if 
fhe had faid, wrapp’d up in his night-cap. 

It was fo dark, however, it feems in this place, that tho’ 
fhe faw his plume, fhe could not fee Athelfan, but took him 
for Gothmund! Athelfian then goes into the tent by a private 
paflage, and fhe follows him. Immediately we hear a voice 
from within, 

© Oh treachery ! 
¢ Die, villain, die ! 

EpwInNa. 
© Ye blefled pow’rs protect her ! 


ATHELSTAN. [Entering with his dagger bloody. 
© Whoe’er thou art, falfe Dane, 
© I bear thy life-bood on my dagger’s hilt. 

EpwIna. 
‘Who? Athelfian!—What blood ?—I fear, I fear ! 
ATHELSTAN. 
¢ If fate be juft, tis Gothmund’s,——Where’s my child? 
EpwiIna. 

¢ Oh, cou’d eternal darknefs bury her, 
¢ Or bury thee! or thunder ftrike thee dead ; 
* And fave thee from that killing fight, which foon 
¢ Shall 
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¢ Shall turn thee into horror,——thou wert happy!— 
¢ For thou haft done.adeed= J She enters the palese withih, 


‘ THYRA. 





< T blecd! I die ! 
© Edwina! Edwina: Pets 
é ATHELSTAN. 


“ Chain’d down by terrers 
< I wait the bolt of fate 1 That voice of death, 


© Dreadful as lightening from the midnight cloud; 

* Hath cleft my brain !——Nor ever did the flames 

« Of hell aecter, to the hopelefs camn’d, 

< A glympée of deeper horror !—Where’s my child !—~ 

© Oh torture, torture!.- ~ 

“To him Evwina, leading THyra wounded and fuaintings 

‘ THYRA, | 

‘ Help me !—~Oh ! my father t- 

‘ ATHELSTAN, . 


‘© Oh heav’n and earth! death! murder ! particided 
© [She falls: he throws himfe fe on the ground by her 


© Speak; Zmma, {peak ! How is it with thee ? 
‘ THYRA. 





t. 


«Oh! 
‘ ATHELSTAN. [Rifing and traverfirg the flage. 
* Can’ft thou not fpeak ?—+Hoa! ‘help! fhe blédds:to death: . 


‘ No friend to help.!—hear me, ye barbarous Danes / 
“ Behold a fight, hall make the ‘lees heart _..: 
‘ Of favage pow’r weep blood!—My child! my child !~ 


© *T'was I that kill’d Hy ! ere ower her. 
‘ THYRA. 
© Can’ft thou e’er forgive !—— 


. AtuEtstay. 

< Forgive! forgive! 
‘ THYRA, 

‘ My parricidal hand, 
* That aim’d an impious blow.—Content I die: 
« Yes gladly. yield my life: pleas’d-to have "feap’d 
‘ A fate more dreadful ; hachmy guilty arm 
* Shed my dear father’s ‘blood ! 

‘cA THELST AN. 


* Oh fcorpion ftings ! 
‘ ‘Thou dear ‘expiring faint! What! afk Scrid vemelis 


* Of himi who murder’d thee! -the faints, -fhefaints! 
© Oh tell thy murd’rer, tell thy wretched father,— 


‘ Leave 
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a * Leave me not to diftraction,x—tell me, tell me, 
i- ¢ Thou doft forgive my Crime! 
, ‘ THYRA. 
© Witnefs, ye pow’rs, 
© How JI forgive ! kind heaven, aflwage his pangs! —_— 
© Oh Egbert! I muft never more behold thee ! 
‘ Bid my dear lord remember me—Alaas ! 
¢ eo fwimming eyes grow dark |W here is-my-father !— 
here is my hufband !—la ay me down in peace !. & 


¢ Oh heay’ n receive = foul ’—— [She dies. 


: The reader we imagine cannot much admire this ftrange 
+ and unexpected cataftrophe, or help lamenting the fate of poor 
Thyra, whom the author hath condemn’d to death without 
; rhyme or reafon, only becaufe her father was a rogue and a 
qT. refugee: befides that, it is highly inconfiftent with her cha- 
ie raéter, that fhe fhould ftrike at him in the dark, without a 
4 word fpoken, or any violence firft offer’d by Aim, efpecially 
‘ when we recollect her unwillingnefs, in the preceding {cene, 

3 to make ufe of the dagger at all. But fhe dies it feems, to 
| _ teach mankind, that by the father’s ctimes the child thall 
.¥ bleed. + 
i A fpecies of juftice which we apprehend to be by no means 
tT poetical, and to {peak ferioufly, rather tending to difpirit and dif- 
courage than to imcreafeor promete the practice of virtue ; 
which, in our opinion ought to be the chief end of 7 : 
and indeed of every other performance. 

Athelfian, ftruck with horror at the. deed, repents, grieves, 
and rages, as is cuftomary on thefe occafions. Siward, his 
lieutenant, enters (but too late) to inform him, that his 
Mercians headed by the king, have ftormed the Daub camp, 
"4 and freed England from their yoke, aud that Gothmund is-flain 


= a P 
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} iby Zegbert. 
i. Egbert notwithftanding, (for reafons beft known to the au- 
“ thor) doth rict, as might be expected, hurry back to his wife, 


but is otherwife engaged. -4thel/fan feels his misfortunes too 
' deeply to receive any confolation from the news, he attempis 
to kill himfelf, but is prevented, and a few minutes afterwards, 
dies with grief, a kind of death which we are far from think- 
ing very often happens, and favours a little of improbability. 
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¢ Shall turn thee into horror,——thou wert happy! 
¢ For thou haft done a deed J She enters the pafise withihy 


‘ THYRA, 





“ T blecd! I die ! 
© Edwina! Edwina : fants | 
é ATHELSTAN. 


« Chain’d down by terrors 
< I wait the bolt of fate !~That voice of déeath,: 


* Dreadful as lightening from the midnight cloud; 

* Hath cleft my brain '—Nor ever did the flames 

“ Of hell difcover, to the hopelefs damn’d, 

‘ A glympfe of deeper horror !—Where’s my child !—~ 

© Oh torture, torture!- ~ 

“To him Evwina, leading THYRA wounded and aiming: 

‘ THYRA, | 

‘ Help me!—~Oh ! my father !- 

‘ ATHELSITAN, | 


© Oh heav’n and earth! death! murder ! parricide.] 
© [She falls: he throws himfe oh thee on he gr gen he her. 


© Speak; Bite, fpeak ! How is it wi 
‘ THYRA. 





t. 





‘Oh! 

‘ATHELSTAN. ([Rifing and traverfing the flage. 
* Can’ft thou not fpeak ?+Hoa! help! fhe bléddsto death! . 
‘ No friend to help.!—hear me, ye barbarous Danes / 
“ Behold a fight, {hall make the flinty heart : 
* Of favage pow’r weep blood!—My child! my child !— 


© *T'was I that kill’d thee! ones ower her. 
‘ THYRA. 
© Can’ft thou e’er forgive! 


: ArTHEtsTaN. 

< Forgive! forgive! 
‘ THYRA. 

« My parricidal hand, 
¢ That aim’d an impious blowx—Content I die: 
‘ Yes gladly yield my life: pleas’d-to have *feap’d 
‘ A fate more dreadful ; had:my giilty arm 
‘ Shed my dear father’s ‘blood ! 

‘ ATHELSTAN. 
* Oh fcorpion ftings ! 
* ‘Thou dear ‘expiring faint ! What! afk nape 
* Of him who murder’d thee! -fhe faints, -fhefaints! 


© Oh tell thy murd’rer, tell thy wretched father, — 
‘ Leave 
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© Leave we Tek a me, tell me, 
¢ Thou doft forgive my Crime! 


‘ THYRA. 
© Witnefs, ye pow’rs, 
‘ How I forgive! kind heaven, affwage his pangs {-~ 
© Oh Egbert! I muft never more behold thee ! 
* Bid my dear lord remember me—Alas ! 
¢ a fwimming eyes grow dark !—-W-here is-my-father !— 
here is my hufband !—la ay me down in peace ! . 
© Oh heay’ n receive = j foul’— [She dies. 


The reader we imagine cannot much admire this ftrange 
and unexpected cataftrophe, or help lamenting the fate of poor 
Thyra, whom the author hath condemn’d to death without 
rhyme or reafon, only becaufe her father was a rogue and a 
refugee: befides that, it is highly inconfiftent with er cha- 
racter, that fhe fhould ftrike at him in the dark, withouta 
word fpoken, or any violence firft offer’d by Aim, efpecially 
when we recollect her unwillingnefs, in the preceding fcene, 
to make ufe of the dagger at all. But fhe dies it feems, to 
teach mankind, that by the father’ s cfimes the child fhall 
bleed. ° 

A fpecies of juftice which we apprehend to be by no means 
poetical, and to fpeak ferioufly, rather tending.to difpirit and dif- 
courage than to imcreafeor promete the practice of virtue ; 
which, in our opinion ought to be the chief end of Pragedy, 
and indeed of every other performance. 

Athelfian, ftruck with horror at the. deed, repents, grieves, 
and rages, as is cuftomary on thefe occafions. Siward, his 
lieutenant, enters (but too late) to inform him, that his 
Mercians headed by the king, have ftormed the Dazij/b camp, 
and freed England from their yoke, aud that Gothmund is-flain 
by Egéert. 


Egbert notwithftanding, (for reafons beft known to the au- 


_ thor) doth not, as might be expeted, hurry back to his wife, 


but is otherwife engaged. Athelflan feels his misfortunes too 


' deeply to receive any confolation from the news, he attcmpis 


to kill himfelf, but is prevented, and a few minutes afterwards, 
dies with grief, a kind of death which we are far from think- 
ing very often happens, and favours a little of improbability. 
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Upon the whole we cannot perfuade ourfelves to recommend 
Athelfian to the public as a great or capital performance, it ap- 
pearing to us very deficient in plot, character, fentiment, and 
diction; nor can we bring ourfelves to believe, though it is 
fo univerfally aflerted, that it was ever penned by the very inge- 
nious and learned author of the Effay on the Charaéterifticks. 


—_—— 





Art. XIX. 4 Poem on the late earthquake at Lifbon. To 
which is added thoughts in a church-yard. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


T will be unneceflary to enter into a critical detail of this 
performance, a {mall fpecimen of which will effectually 
{peak to the reader’s conviction ; tho’ we, who are obliged to 
perufe it, cannot help numbering the piece among the trouble- 
fome confequences of that dreadful vifitation. i 


Yet muft the mufe a horrid truth reveal, 

For ah! what heart aflaffins can conceal, 

A murderous crew within his kingdoms dwell, G 
Ally’d to fatan and the.fiends in hell ; By 
To mild religion, honour, mercy foes, " 
All laws divine as human overthrows ; 

© Whofe favage hearts ftill thirft for chriftian blood, 

¢ Yet claim the title of devout and good ; 

The rack, the torture, is to them a joy, 

© Their aim to plunder, threaten and deftroy ; 

© Fews, Turks, or Chriftians ferve their impious turn, 

ach, like a faggot, undiftinguifhed burn ; 

¢ Alike to horrid purpofes defign’d, 

© Such is the force of the obdurate mind. 

© Strangers to virtue or compaffion’s caufe, 

« The flinty heart no future judgment awes ; 

‘ Not earth alone the vicious dares to brave, 

¢ But laughs at heaven, and contemns the grave. 

But heaven’s high will who looks on man’s offence, A 
And with due weight his juftice can difpenfe ; ' ; ia 
Who views mankind with an omnifcient ray, ar 
And fee’s to-morrrow as he fees to-day ; a 
Oft bids his loud impending thunders roll. 1 2 
To ftrike a terror in the guilty foul. tt 


As for the additional thoughts in a church-yard, we defire they 
may go no farther, but have chriftian burial with all conve- 


nient difpatch. 
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The ArBourR, a Poem 163 


Arr. XX. The Arsour, or the Rural Philofopher; a Poem. 
4to. Dodfley. Pr. 6d. 


HE rural philofopher from his arbor, expatiates upon 
the beauties of a fine evening, defcribes a pretty land- 
fcape, from thence takes an opportunity of addreffing him- 
felf to the deity, and falls into a train of moral reflections. 
this poem, or rather ode, is not without merit, tho’ there is 
no new imagery in it; the objects are pleafingly and properly 
affociated, and the verfification is indifferently good, From the 
following quotation, the reader will be able to form an idea 
of the piece: 
« No gladfome image then fhould ’fcape my fight, 
‘ From thefe gay flow’rs, which border near my eye, 
¢ To yon bright i aa that decks, with richeft light, 
‘ The gilded mantle of the weftern fky. 
© With ample gaze, I’d trace that ridge remote, 
© Where op’ning cliffs difclofe the boundlefs main ; 
‘ With earneft ken, from each low hamlet note 
‘ The fteeple’s fummit peeping o’er the plain. 
¢ What various works that rural landfcape fill, 
‘ Where mingling hedge-rows beauteous fields inclofe 5 
© And prudent culture, with induftrious fkill, 
‘ Her checker’d fcene of crops and fallows fhows ? 
* How fhould I love to mark that riv’let’s maze, 
¢ Through which it works its untaught courfe along ; 
¢ Whilft near its grafly banks the herd fhall graze, 
‘ And blithfome milkmaid chaunt her thoughtlefs fong ?” 
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Art. XXI. The Strate Farce,aLyrick. Written at Cler- 
mont, and inferibed to the Duke of Newcaftle. Cooper. 
Pr. 6d. 

His is a weak ill-manner’d invective againft fome great 
people, who are not upon the beft terms with the firft 


commiffioner of a certain high office ; it is poorly con- 


ducted, with great marks of venal virulence, but none of a 
poetical fpirit; and the motto, from Catullus, forms a concife 
and true chara¢ter of the piece : 

© Res eff ridicula, et nimis jocofa.’ 
It is a ridiculous performance, far from being calculated to 


pleafe. 
M 2 '* ART. 








162 4 Poem on the Earthquake at Lifbon. 


Upon the whole we cannot perfuade ourfelves to recommend 
Athelfian to the public as a great or capital performance, it ap- 
pearing to us very deficient in plot, character, fentiment, and 
diction; nor can we bring ourfelves to believe, though it is 
fo univerfally aflerted, that it was ever penned by the very inge- 
nious and learned author of the Effay on the Charaéterifticks. 


—_— 





Art. XIX. 4 Poem on the late earthquake at Lifbon. To 
which is added thoughts in a church-yard. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


T will be unneceflary to enter into a critical detail of this 
performance, a {mall fpecimen of which will effectually 
{peak to the reader’s conviction ; tho’ we, who are obliged to 
perufe it, cannot help numbering the piece among the trouble- 
fome confequences of that dreadful vifitation. 


© Yet muft the mufe a horrid truth reveal, 
For ah! what heart aflaffins can conceal, -: 
A murderous crew within his kingdoms dwell, Pa 
Ally’d to fatan and the. fiends in hell ; 
To mild religion, honour, mercy foes, 
All laws divine as human overthrows ; 
© Whofe favage hearts {till thirft for chriftian blood, 
¢ Yet claim the title of devout and good ; 
The rack, the torture, is to them a joy, 
© Their aim to plunder, threaten and deftroy ; 
© Fews, Turks, or Chriffians ferve their impious turn, 
ach, like a faggot, undiftinguifhed burn ; 
Alike to horrid purpofes defign’d, 
© Such is the force of the obdurate mind. 
* Strangers to virtue or compaffion’s caufe, 
‘ The flinty heart no future judgment awes ; 
© Not earth alone the vicious dares to brave, 
¢ But laughs at heaven, and contemns the grave. 
¢ But heaven’s high will who looks on man’s offence, Sie 
¢ And with due weight his juftice can difpente ; . 
© Who views mankind with an conniicient ray, aay 
¢ And fee’s to-morrrow as he fees to-day ; 
Oft bids his loud impending thunders roll. 
¢ To ftrike a terror in the guilty foul. 


As for the additional thoughts in a church-yard, we defire they 
may go no farther, but have chriftian burial with all conve- 


nient difpatch. 
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The ARBoUR, a Poem 163 


Arr. XX. The Arsour, or the Rural Philofopher; @ Poem. 
4to. Dodfley. Pr. 6d. 


HE rural philofopher from his arbor, expatiates upon 
the beauties of a fine evening, defcribes a pretty land- 
fcape, from thence takes an opportunity of addreffing him- 
felf to the deity, and falls into a train of moral reflections. 
this poem, or rather ode, is not without merit, tho’ there is 
no new imagery in it; the objects are pleafingly and properly 
affociated, and the verfification is indifferently good, From the 
following quotation, the reader will be able to form an idea 
of the piece: 
« No gladfome image then fhould ’fcape my fight, 
‘ From thefe gay flow’rs, which border near my eye, 
¢ To yon bright ed. that decks, with richeft light, 
‘ The gilded mantle of the weftern fky. 
© With ample gaze, I’d trace that ridge remote, 
© Where op’ning cliffs difclofe the boundlefs main ; 
© With earneft ken, from each low hamlet note 
‘ The fteeple’s fummit peeping o’er the plain. 
¢ What various works that rural landfcape fill, 
‘ Where mingling hedge-rows beauteous fields inclofe 5 
© And prudent culture, with induftrious fkill, 
© Her checker’d fcene of crops and fallows fhows ? 
© How fhould I love to mark that riv’let’s maze, 
¢ Through which it works its untaught courfe along ; 
¢ Whilft near its grafly banks the herd fhall graze, 
‘« And blithfome milkmaid chaunt her thoughtlefs fong ?? 





Art. XXI. The State Farce,aLyrick. Written at Cler- 
mont, and infcribed to the Duke of Newcaftle. Cooper. 
Pr. 6d. 


His is a weak ill-manner’d invective againft fome great 
people, who are not upon the beft terms with the firft 
commiffioner of a certain high office ; it is poorly con- 
duéted, with great marks of venal virulence, but none of a_ 
poetical fpirit; and the motto, from Catullus, forms a concife 
and true charaéter of the piece : 
| © Res eff ridicula, et nimis jocofa.’ 
It is a ridiculous performance, far from being calculated to 


pleafe. 
M 2 '~ ART. 











164 The feventgenth Ode of Horace. 


Art.XXU. The feventeenth Epifile of the fir/ft Book of Ha- 
RACE imitated. 4to. Dodfley. Price.1s. The Text is alfa 


prefixed. 

Mong the many poetical pieces which this year -has 

producéd, we may fafely pronounce this imitation of 
Horace one of the beft ; the verfification is eafy, the diction 
lively, and the author ‘has certainly genius, from which we 
May expe& improvement. As a fpecimen of his capacity and 
turn for fatire, we fhall quote the following fevere pi&ture of 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, that the colouring is good, no bedy 
will prefume to difpute ; but whether or no the out-lines be 


jutt, we fhall not take upon us to decide : 


‘ Not fo the churl, whofe gall-o’erflowing mind, 

¢ Pours the full ftream of rancour on mankind, 

‘ “ia fe who early finn’d againft each rule, 

‘ In dawn of manhood paffion’s fickleft fool ; 

¢ A Clio, and a Cataline, by turns ; 

‘ Now pleafure melts him, now ambition burns. 

* See him inglorious in life’s clofing fcene, 

< Victim of picque, hate, envy, and chagrin ; 

‘ A traytor, plotting with his country’s foes, 

‘ Or hermit, felf-tormented in repofe, 

© Reftlefs thro’ fpleen, by ev’ry law unaw’d, 

‘ Libel his Sovereign, and blafpheme his God. 

‘ Wretch! by the mufe’s love long veil’d from fhame, 

‘ Mifguided friendfhip bright’ning all his name.’ 
The Latin text is printed with great correétnefs. 





~~ 


Art. XXIH. CGoventr-GarpbeEn, a Satire. 4t0. Lege. 
Pr. 15. 


HE genius of a modern writer is very often diftinguifhed 

by the frontifpiece of his works : thus, in the beginning 

of a collection of certain odes, the author introduces to our view 
a portrait of himfelf led.up by Pindar to Parnaffus, where he is 
prefented to the Mufes; and a bookfeller who fometimes con- 
defcends to take up the pen, exhibits the reprefentation of an 
afs over his door. In humble imitation of thefe, our fatirift 
iii his title-page, hangs out his own night-cap, which he calls a 
fool’s cap; his juft title to which will appear plainly to any 
body 










































Covent-GARDEN, a Satire. 165 

“body who perufes his piece; whende we fhilt quote His de- 
= fcription of the church-yard; afi’ his tart‘ refte@toris upon thofe 
® who ufe its neighbourhood : 
d ¢ Full-in the midft there ftands a: dials. 

‘ Tells us time fliés, and we niuft.die all,’ 

We would take notite here of the happint{ of thé rhimés, and 
the correétnefs of the author's gratimatita fill, were they re- 
ftrained only to this paflage ; but the obfervation would be fu- 
perfluous, as they abound thro’ the piece. he poet indeed 
has removed the dial from the herb-market. inta the church- 
yard, per licentiam poeticam, perhaps to-illuftrate and heighten 
the fcene : 


‘ We learn by graves of neighb’ring déad, . 
« Adorn’d with crofs-bones and death’s head, 

_ © And ftrew’d with texts and facred ftories, 
© Adapted for memento mori’s; __ 

| ¢ With epitaphs; in verfé brought pat in 

7 « But, what is {trange, oft, wrote in Latin ; 

Ea ‘ A language feldom underftood, 

: . + thofe who ufe the neighbourhood ; 

‘ Not fcourg’d at fchool, they fcarcely know 

¢ What’s Latin for an Englifb beau : 

* Howe’er their judgment in’ a wench,’ 

* Oft proves them learnéd in thé French. 

‘Twas wrote—f cannot tell’ you whén, ’ 

* Nor where—that none fibuld é nter in’ 

‘ T’ billiard rooms, or table £0; 

© 'T’ coffee bawdy-houfe,: bagnio ; 

© Till firft by proper tenfe and mood, 

¢ Thefe conitru’d were, and underftood.’ 


‘ The fool is’ wife in his own conceit,’ fays the proverb, which, 
we fhould riot have applied, had not our author affured us of. 
_ his own wifdom in the following: lines : 
© Yes; while thefe eyes'can fee the light 

4 ‘ This pen, tho’ weak, fhall wage the fight ; 

‘ May ev’ry line transfix a foe, 

__ § With arrows wing’d from wifdom’s bow.’ 
The weaknefs of his pén we fhall not difpute ; but proceed to 
his account of the Bedford coffee-houfe; where he has emq 
ployed and divided the critics fo comically, that all who read 
it midft admire his humour : 
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The fecond of thefe lines is extremely pretty, but the fpelling | 
a little obfcure ; however the civility of the widow, the readi- . : 
nefs of Robert, and the merit of Charles, bow he can go on er- | 
rands well, are properly refpe€ted, and themes not at all un- : 
worthy of fuch a genius, His knowledge of the various cha- 
racters that aflemble in this feat of criticifm is certainly very 
great, as well as the feverity of his fatire and the politenefs of 
his diction. He defcribes feveral contiguous manfions with 7 
equal fpirit and propriety; but his Jearning and knowledge in 
antiquity fhine forth in the following lines : 


CoveEnT-GARDEN, a Satire. 


¢ Thofe whofe pall’d palates nicer are, 
‘ Sip or dgeat, jellies, coup d'lare ; | 
© Some penfive ftand, or flowly walk ; j 
¢ Some filence keep, while others talk ; 

© Some fitting read the daily news ; 

¢ Others the weekly papers chufe : 

© Thus entertain’d, the grave, the gay, 

‘ Divert the tedious hours away. 

‘ The widow ftrives to pleafure all, 

© Robert is ever at her call; 

© And Charles's worth loud fame fhall tell, 

* How he can go on errands well.’ 








© Here doctor Clafic buys an urn, 

“In which the Romans us’d to burn 

© The bodies of each fellow Roman, 

© With characters. infcrib’d, by no man 
© Alive decypher’d 





Here is a new difcovery, viz. that of the right ufe of urns ; 


people heretofore imagined them appropriated to the preferva- 
tion of the afhes of the dead, when colleéted from the funeral 
pile; but our author has found that they were veflels in which 
the bodies were abfolutely burned ; having difplayed great tafte, 


MRD yrs 


bitternefs, and wit in the-auction-room, where he ftumbled upon 


thefe fame urns, he proceeds to the church, where mifling a 
certain reverend gentleman, who will certainly rejoice to find 
himfelf taken notice of by fo fine a writer ; he pathetically la- 
| ments the lofs, and proceeds to the whipping-poft, in pofleffion 
“i of which we fhall leave him, as being the propereft reward for 


Bis performance. 
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Perey LopceE. 


Art. XXIV. Percy LooGe, a poem by the Rev. Mr. 
_ Mofes Brown. 4f0. Price 1s. Owen. 


Pp Lodge is a feat which belonged to the late duke and 

duchefs of Somerfet, by whofe- defire this poetical deferip- 
tion of it was penned ; wherein, tho’ the bard informs us that 
he has procured the Mufes to quit their favourite haunts of 
Windfor, Stowe, &c. to come to his aid, we are forry to fay, 
that, to us, there don’t appear the flighteft mark of the fa- 
cred irradiation: the language is mean, and the epithets ill 
chofen; the words of the very firft line 


Sport fhall the rural Mufes fill 
On Cooper’s heights, 


are forced into an unnatural and obfcure order of conftruétion, 
which is inconfiftent with real genius. A few flight abftraéts 
will give the reader a fufficient idea of this piece, wherein the 
author, invoking the prefence of the genius of the place, de- 
fires that along with her fhe will 





Bring the mute Silence from her bower. 


As our bard feems particularly defirous that this fame filence 
fhould be a mute, we fhould be glad to know what other forts 
of filence there are ; for we honeftly own, that our narrow 
imagination cannot feparate the ideas of mute and filence; what 
ftrength of fancy! what correétnefs of expreffion appear in the 
following lines; how picturefque the defcription of the wafte 
from whence arofe an Eden, 


"Twas once a pit, bare, feorch’d, and dry, 
A chaos, rueful to the eye.—— 


How happily is rueful here introduced. 
"Twas once a marly, ati wa/fle, 
By the fpade’s greedy fpoils defac'd : 
Neha Joun’d, to pleafure loft ; 
Bs ll sHE (of heaven J fomblonte moft, 


end bis Yep rite creatures) SHE 
Bid the rude heap an Eden be. 


After having wandered thro’ and defcribed this new-created 
Eden; and Snel its many pleafurable windings, our author 
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Peacxy Loncet. 
———— By fuch defcent 
Fie Trojan to Elyzium went. 
I fancy he has forgot himfelf, fince nothing could be more 
difmal than. Virgil's defcription: of the defecent to which he comt+ 
pares thefe delightful mazes. 


Tbant obfcuri fola fub noéte per umbram, 
Pergq;.domos ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 


Obfcure in night and darken’d fhades they hafte 
Thro’ Pluto’s manfions void, and: oe watte. 


But let, us proceed with the poem. 


I roam it’s walks, around, around, 
. All where I go’s enchanted ground : f 
I feek it’s pio and laid at cafe, 
Drink i in the Jpirit-giving breexe 5. 
And ev'ry captiv’d fenfe awhile 
With harmlefs luxury. beguile. 
Now on, to new delights, I ran 
Path after path, from change to 2 a . 
All free, I fetch a compa/s large, 
Circling the park’s fair ample verge, 
Often funny meadows viewing, 
Whiift my devious rout purfuing, 
Catching there the Gales at play 
On the cocks of tanning hay ; 


Inftead of catching there the gales at play, read girls ; gales being" 
certainly an error of the prefs. 


And plains with furrows ruffet brown 
Here and there, mixt up and down, 


And. flocks I view, in paftures fair ; 
Feeding wanton, here, and there ; ; 
With the {mall birds, fweetly finging, 
Ev'ry hedge and thicket ringing. 

oining accents——warbling —triling—— 
All, the various concert. filling. 


It would engrofs too much‘time, and afford but little matter 
of entertainment to fay more of this. piece, upon which we 
fhall in general obferve, that. the thoughits are. confufed, the 
images not more than half:finifhed; and the fenfe moftly in- 


complete. 
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Mr. Lucas’s Appeal to the Citizens of Landes, x69 


Ant. XXV. Arappeal to the commons and citizens of London. 
By Charles Lucas, the laff free citizen of Dublin. 800. Pr. 1's. 


HIS gentleman, heretofore an: apothecary in Dublin, 
and now a doétor and chemift,. in confequence of a 

transformation very conttion in- thefe days, was by the'par 
liament of Jreland unanimoufly voted’ an enemy to his country, 
for having, in certain’ printed’ papers, ftandaloufly and muli- 
cioufly’ mifreprefented the proceedings of the’ houft of comi- 
mons, and highly refle&ted' on the honour arid dignity thereof. 
Tt was at the fame time refolved,. that He fhould;- upon Mr. 
Speaker’s warrant, be committed clofe prifoner to-the common 
Jail. Bur this warrant’ lie very wifely eluded by 2 well’ con- 
duéted and’ immediate retreat. 

He complains loudly of his’ being thus’ obliged to: go into 
. exile, for Having remonftrated apainft the innovations’ that 
were made upon his fellow citizens; and} on his  artival in 
England, prefented' thofe papers for which he had been con- 
demried, with a preface and dedicatory addrefs to the Jord 
mayor of London, defiting that they might be laid before the 
common-council, both as a juftification of his-own conduct, 
and a. warning to the inhabitants of this metropolis, who, if 
not’ upon’ their guard, might fuffer in’ their privileges; like 
their brethren of Dubin. : 
» But’ this: magiftrate and’ his’ fueceffor judging it either un- 
neceflary or improper to communicate thofe papers’ to their con-~ 
ftituents, the doctor thought it incumbent upon him to appeal 
to his fellow citizens, from. the impolite. refufal of the ma- 
giftrate. | 

In a ftile, peculiar to himfelf, he explains the injuries. he 
has fuftained ; expatiates upon his own efforts to prop the 
finking conftitution of his country, . and inveighs bitterly againft 
the: adminiftration and: parliament of Ircland, which by fuffer- 
‘ing’ him. to be: opprefled, have paved. a. way forthe downfabh 
of Britifh’ liberty, of which he: feems:'to. think himfelf the 
palladium: 

Some people unacquainted with the real character of this 
gentleman, might be apt;. from» the circumftances of: his 
expulfion: 











170. Mr. Lucas’s:Appeal to the Citizens of London. 
expulfion and the nature of this appeal, to look upon him as 2 
turbulent partifan, who wanted to fifh in troubled waters ; who 
having mifcarried in his own country, endeavours to foment 
factions and difturbance in the city of London: to us, how- 
ever, he appears in the light of a weak, enthufiaftic demo- 
cratic; who, had he lived in the reign of Charles I, would, 
with Leighton, Pryn, and Lilburn, have received more flagrant 
marks of the miniftry’s regard. 

Indeed, he feems to be fo much overheated with the re- 
capitulation of his own misfortunes, that he plunges into 
divers little inconfiftencies and contradictions, and bewilders 
himfelf in thickets of allegories, where the idea feems often 
to efcape from his purfuit, 

He tells us, in one part of the performance, that he has not yet 
attained the meridian of his age, and in another, infifts upon his 
being already in the decline of life : he talks of a horfe’s running 
refty (7. ¢. ftanding ftill) anceftors dead and living ; he complains 
of being hauled out of peaceable obfcurity; and immediately 
after, owns himfelf ambitious of an eftablifhed reputation, 
fought even with ardent zeal. In his orthography we meet 
with loffed for loft, fiveteenth for fifteenth, titule for title, ob- 
liquy for obloquy, regne for reign, none occafion for no‘occafion, 
amefnable for fubmiflive, ef? for leaft, vane for vain, forregne for 
foreign, while/? for whilft, parlement for parliament.—Nor is 
there lefs uncouth affedtation in his ftile and the length of his 
periods, one of which extends to near fourfcore lines, and then 


ends in a point of interrogation. 


— 





ArT. XXVI. A fair Reprefentation of His Majefty’s Right to 
Nova Scotia, or Acadie, &c. Printed by E. Qwen, in 


Warwick-lane. Pr. 15s. 


Hoever wants to be made acquainted with the fource 

and nature of the prefent difputes fubfifting between 

Great- Britain and France, touching our pofleffions in América, 
may be fully fatisfied by reading this pamphlet ; the author 
of which has fairly demonftrated, both from the letter and the 
fpirit of the treaties concluded at St. Germains, Breda, and 


Utrecht, that Acadie or Nova Scotia comprehends all the coun 
try 
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Limits of ACADYA. — * 175 
try bounded on the weft towards New England, by the river 
Penob/cot, otherwife called Pentageet; that is to fay, begin- 
ning at its mouth, and from thence drawing a ftreight line 
towards the north to the river of St, Lawrence, or the great 
river of Canada.—On the north, by that river all along as far 
as Cape Ro/iers, fituated at its entrance.—On the eaft by the 


_ great gulph of St. Lawrence, from Cape Roziers to the fouth- 
eaft by the iflands of Cape Breton, leaving thefe iflands and the 
-gulph on the right, and Newfoundland and the iflands belong- 

ing to it on the left, unto the cape or promontory called Cape 


Breton.—On the fouth by the great Atlantic ocean, going 
fouth-weft from Cape Breton by Cape Sable, taking in the 
ifland of that name, round to the Bay of Fundi, as far as the 
month of the river Penob/cot or Pentagoet. 

Yet the ifland of Cape Breton, and all others in the mouth 
of the river of St. Lawrence, and in the gulph of the fame 
name, although defcribed as above to be within the ancient 
limits of Acadie, are neverthelefs by the x111 article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, excepted and declared to remain under 
the French jurifdition. 

He has refuted the affertions of the French, who pretend that 
the ancient Acadie begins at the extremity of the Bay Fran- 
goife, from the Cape of St, Mary or the Cape Fourchu, that it 
extends along the coaft and terminates at Cape Canceau. ‘This 
affertion he has refuted from their own explanations, when 
this country was reftored to them by Charles II ; from the pro- 
fefled defign of the contra&ting powers, which was to eftablifh 
a peaceful neighbourhood between the two crowns and ‘the 
fubjects of both: an aim that could never have been accom- 
plifhed if the French had remained mafters of the interme- 
diate fpace between the eaftern coaft of the peninfula and 
New England, {0 as to divide our colonies; and Jaftly, from 
the execution of the treaty of Utrecht, in which the Engl 
actually took pofleffion of all Nova Scotia or Acadie, as it is 
now claimed by Great Britain in prefence of the French 
commiflaries, 4s appears by their report of the 3oth of Augu/f, 
1714. The fame ceremony was performed at the acceffion 
of George 1, and that of his prefent Majefty; fo that the 
French pretenfions are founded upon mere chicanery. 
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Vyf2 Dr. Tayoon’s Latin’ Grétion. 


Ant. XXVIL : Oratio anniverfaria’ in' theatre collegn regalis Me» 

dicorum Londinenfium, oe Harveii i/fitate, &c. &e. Habita 

| Ae D. M.DCC.LV. A Roberto Faylor, AZ. D. coll. reg. 

” Med, Lon. e& 8. °R. S. & Medico regio extracrdinario. 
Nourfe. 


HIS fublime oration, dedicated to Dr. Reeve, prefident 

of the college of Phyficians,) was (as the author informs 
ws) publithed like many a good fermon, at the defire of the 
congregation, and may ferve as a fpetimier of tlie middieal'elo= 
quence, learning, arid orthodoxy of the prefent age. It is in-" 
deed a nofegay of howers, culled froni: the claffieks) to perfume 
the memory of deceafed' worthies, which’ othérwife might fimelF 
2 little ntufty, and prefented' to’ their fucceflors with! expreffibns 
of raptiite and déle&tation:: Wiat-catt be miore agreeable, thal? 
the affectionat® addrefs‘of thtir drator, who afftites them: he’ 
inflated with the love and fudy of their affairs! Rerum noftrarim 
quibus intendor Pudlum’ atqite’aifior. Certes, he is irfflained into’ 
an enthufiafm on this fubject, that hurrits him into fore little” 
inaccuracies; which may bé noted in the produ@ions even of 
the greateft gcrius: for example, we find in pag. 8. Lucem 
ipfam, humane vite confolatorem; an expreffion,. which, with’ 
great deference to the learned do€étor, we appréhend is falfe 
grammar, inafmuch as conjolator is a noun of the mafculine 
gender, and /ux is of tise feminine: the conjunction of thefe 
two genders may propagate a fair offspring in nature, but will 
produce nothing in fyntax: but a folecifm. 

The Greek fentence, quoted: from Hippocrates in the notes; is 
not in the book De corde, as the candid doctor affirms, but in 
that De offium natura: Le Clerc, whom he mentions, quotes 
it aright; and it is {carcely fair to conclude from this paflage, 
that Hippocrates believed the arteria magna and vera cava were 
the fame veflel. ‘Tho’ Le Clerc (page 301.) fays there is rea- 
fon to think’ the book: De corde not genuine, he does not-invas - 
lidate the authority of that De c/fiem natura, in which this paf- 
fage happens to-be : we therefore cannot help concluding, that 
the excellent orator neither confulted the Greek original, nor 
Teoked into Le Clerc; how far his friend Vander Linden may 
have 
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| have Jed him aftray, we cannot determine, as we have no copy — 


ef that author’s works *. 
Pag. 41. The accurate doctor, after having fuag ¢he praifes of 


- the college-heroes now in heayen,; obferves, that almoftiall af 


them.were nurfed in thebofoms of the £ug/ib.unwerkities 3ergo, _ 
thofe are infolent and.envious aliens, who prefume to fay that the 
faid univerfities are improper places for the ftudy of medicine. 
If the candid orator had proved that.thofe thriving fofter-childrea 
had never fucked any other nurfe than the univerlities afore. 
faid, his inference would haye been conclufive; but as that 
remains undemonftrated, we may fuppofe that dificxent breafts 
were milked by the fame fuckling.-- We honour the univerfi- 
ties; and cannet help thinking that this orator is ene of thofe 


very few alumui, who believe there is ao learning without their 


own pale.— Pag. 53. He gives us to underftand, that my 
Lord Blefington’s fon died of the natural fmall-pox; and 
aflerts, that if he had been inoculated, the Aatural fort would 
not have killed him.—-——This is a difcovery, in confequence 
of which we cannot help exclaiming, O praelgriffimum ho- 
minis ingenium. A-kin to this egregious difcevery, is that 
in pag. 10, where this modesn Tully tells us, that a ftu- 
dent in medicine muft not expe& to find the requifites of 
education in modesn Inftitutes aad Aphorifms (meaning, we 
fuppofe, the labours of Boerhaave and Haller) but he muft go 
a fimpling for knowledge among the old woods of Academus, 
watered with perennial {teams of Greet and Latin knowledge. 
We cannot but applaud the laudable partiality of this accom- 
plifhed orator, who feems to have had nothing ia view, but 
to extol every antiquated member of the college, who ftudied 
at either of the Engli/fb univerfities ; to vilify all thofe without 
exception, who have been graduated elfewhere; and to ani-, 
mate his colleagues againft eyery advocate for deftroying the 
great menopoly of medicine, in which he is fo.eminenely con 


cerned, 

* The learned dofter, confcjqus of having committed: a fort of 

a miftake in this quotation, ‘has now altered it, and the publication 
has been deferred:fix weeks, until a new lezf could be printed. He 
now quotes the paflage. in quefion, not fromthe beak Ve corde, but 
from a book De Venis, wep, QasGuy, which. is to be found in Vander 
Linden’s edition of Hippocrates. He has in this new leaf fupprefled 
the blunders about Le'Clere, and- fixed the inftienter effutiverit on 
she.divine Hippocrates. O temporal! O mores! 
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cerned. We could have wifhed, however, to find in this ela. 
borate harangue, one fentiment at leaft, that we could call li- 
beral or difinterefted. 

This brilliant orator has taken great pains to elucidate the 
fubject ; for we find an allufion to light, .by way of fimile, al- 
moft in every line—exempli gratia—effulfit linacrus, pag. 7. 
Lucem confolatorem; lumen medicine, pag. 10. quantum luis; 
lucem fuam, pag. 15. de fplendore ejus augendo, pag. 15. fplen- 
dor in patriam ejus repercuffus, pag. 29. hujus collegii lumen, pag. 
30, &¥c. The learned author has alfo ufed the ancient-poets 
and claflics with great familiarity, fo that they glitter almoft 
in every page— inter antiquas academi fylvas—Decus et tutamen 
— Sequiturque paffibus aquis— Nemo naris eft adeo emuntia— 
Hits faltem accumulem donis——Nulli vero flebilior quam nobis occi- 
dit—Satis quidem gloria vixit—Cujus fama vivo eo viguerit, 8c. 
——Di meliora piis, erroremque hoftibus illum, &c. What ele- 
gance there is in this poetical patch-work ! how naturally wo- 
ven into the fubjeé&! how artfully fuited to the ftile! This 
admirable author is fo happy in his expreffion, that no perfon 
can pronounce fome of his paragraphs without raifing emotion 
in the hearer; for example, what can imitate the filing of a 
faw more furprifingly, than the following fentence? Sane di- 
cendi campus nobis patet adeo immenfus, ut non tam ubi incipiat, 
quam ubi definat, nefciat oratio; or, Corporis glandulas indicaverit, 
enumeraverit, defcripferit; or, Veftras itaque virtutes oratoribus 

futuris laudandas, veftram famam pofteris celebrandum relinquenti 
nihil mihi dicendum reftat, preter quam omnia faufta huic veftra 
focietati precandum, et nos college mei digniffimi, hortandum, &c. 
— O eloquentiam prorfus Ciceronianam !— We fhall conclude 
with a quotation or two, which will give the reader an idea 
of this ftupendious orator’s energy and panegyric. ‘ Clarif- 
‘ fimus Caius Qui noftros annales primus compofuit ? 
“nonne Caius? Quis noftra jura atque privilegia palam et 
‘in curia primus defendit ? quis nifi Caius? Quis, denique, 
‘ collegii infignia, que in comitiis, aliifque noftris conven- 
‘ tibus, coram prefide digniffimo ponuntur, et que nunc 
‘ intuemur, excogitavit? profecto Caius. Moneant itaque 
¢ illa, nos, focii ornatiffimi, moneant, nobis fuifle Ca:um.’— 


‘ Moft illuftrious Caius+—Who firft compofed our annals ? 
* want 
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© wa’nt it Caius? Who firft defended our rights and privileges 
€in open court? who but Caius? Who, in fhort, contrived 
* the fymbols of the college, which are placed in our comitia 
«and other meetings, before the moft worthy prefident, and 
© which we now behold? why truly Caius.— Let thofe things 
© therefore remind us—let thofe things, my moft accomplifhed 
© fellows, remind us of our having once enjoyed a Caius.’— 
O rare Do&or Caius !——Speaking of Gijon, our enraptured 
orator exclaims, O admirandam hominis virtutem! O incredibi- 
lem prorfus humanitatem ! O fortudinem fupra humanam !—If the 
reader fhould afk, what in the name of God Doctor Giiffon 
had done to merit thefe encomiums? our amazed orator will 
anfwer, ‘ He vifited patients during the plague of London ? 
An inftance of felf-denial, which we will venture to fay was 
parallelled by twenty different doctors ; tho’ perhaps they were 
not of the college— ergo, pecus vile—Verum, amoto queramus 
feria, judo. Orationem hancce, compofitionem inflatam, ina- 
nem, turgentem, fefquipedalia verba proferentem, exiftumamus, 
inftar potus inebriantis diverforiolo quodam confecti, fubfili- 
entis, {pumantis, crepitantis, nil gratum prebentis, corpore 
denique ac fpecie carentis, 








Art. XXVIII. An.Expofition of the Church Catechifm, in eight 
Difourfes, delivered at the Parifb Church of St. Saviour South- 
wark, mm the year 1755. By T. Jones, M. A. chaplain of 
the faid parifh. 80. Pr.3s. Dicey. 

T will perhaps be thought needlefs to inform our readers 
(more efpecially thofe among them who refide in. this 
great metropolis) that befides the great number of regular prac- 
tioners, or phyficians of the foul, who difpenfe their falutary 


medicines from the pulpit, there are always certain quacks in 


divinity, who boaft of fome infallible no/frum or /pecific for ever- 
lafting happinefs ; which never fails of cure in the moft defpe- 
rate difeafes of the mind, and which the patient may take 
without the leaft danger, or difguft, as it is always made agree- 
able to the palate, and fo prepared as to be incapable of doing 
harm in any cafe whatfoever. To thefe gentlemen, whether 
Whitfielites, or Weflleians, methodifts, Hutchinfonigns, juftifica- 
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tion or fan&tification-men, or what ever title it beft pleafes 


them to aflume—floek in crouds the defpairing finners of this 
finful city, and are fure to meet with immediate fuccour and 
relief. ‘Thoufands of them, it is univerfally known, after be- 
ing given over by Sherlock, Secker, Terrick, Newton, ‘Fortin, &c. 
have applied themfelves to Dr. R—~e, Dr. G——r, Dr. M—n, 
and fome others of this ftamp, with moft aftonifhing fuccefs. 
Whether Dr. ‘ones hath a right to be number’d amongft thefe 
irrefragables, we fhall leave the reader to determine after his 
perufal of a few fpecimens of Mr. ‘fones’s performance which 
we fhall lay before him. 

‘The author after a very pious dedication to his dear friend Mr. 
Lloyd, who it feems was one of the companions. of his former 
mirth and gaiety, and whofe friendfhip he now wifhes may be 


cemented with the love of Jefus, tells us in a fhort preface to’ 


his difcourfes, that they were greatly di/effed from the pulpit, 
though thcy coft him very little time in the compofition of 
them. 

‘It may, perhaps, /ays he, be admitted for an apology, that 
© few (if any one) of thefe fermons were fo much as begun ’till 
< the day before they were delivered. I feldom begin to com- 
* pefe my fermons til Saturday m the afternoon, and eften not 
¢ till late in the evening. I have fuch a variety of bufine(s of 
‘a private as well as public natwre on my hands, that. I can 


-* never find time to embellifh.my difcourfes with pretty con- 


¢ ceits, nor {mooth language, but am obliged to fend them 
‘abroad into the world in puris natus calibus.? By which we 


apprehend, he meant ‘to infinuate the extraordinary merit ef © 7 
this production, conceived and brought forth in fo fhort a fpace - 


of time, tho’ perhaps he whe will take the pains (as we have) 
to go through with, will rather be inelin’d to wonder, with 
us, how he could have been fo Jong about it. 

The work confifts of eight fermons. 


In_ his fi ft dijevir fe he explains the chriftian covenaut be- 7 


caufe (he fays) that is the firft thing delivered in our Church 
Catechifn. This he introduces with < may the Almighty 
* Spirit of God accompany thefe difcourfes! may his gracious 
‘ influences attend them to all oui hearts ! may, he water all our 

2 © fouls 
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‘ fouls with the dew of his heavenly grace, | and make en 
* open to conviction, and willing to receive inftruction!? A 
method of addrefs to the paffions of the .cohgregation which 
bet eden conftantly prattife: He then proceeds to 
illuftrate the advantages of regeneration by Jefus Chrift, and of 
being made members of Chrift; children of God; dnd inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven: Thefe he dwells on feparate- 
ly, and applies to his audience, whom he defires not to be ovet 
moral, 
‘ There is no independ ftate ( fays he) wherein.a mian is at 
* liberty to chufe for himfelf, and determine his actions bythe rule 
© of his own will: This exifts no where but in the heads of our 
‘moral gentlemen, who look on man as perfec and entire, 
© wanting nothing, and capable of obtaining happinefs by fol- 
© lowing the dictates of his own reafon. ‘Thefe men will ne- 
« ver terrify you with any harfh and fevere doétrines ; but, in 
“the tendereft and fofteft manner imaginable, recommend it to 

* you to tread in the primrofe-paths of virtue, and not to fkait 
‘in the flippery tracks of vice.’ For this idea of /karting up- 
on vice, we apprehend he‘can be indebted to no imagination 
but his own. 

He advifes us to wre/tle with God, and not to let-him go till 
he bleffes us. And towards the conclufion of it has thefe 
fentiments: - = | 
~ ©How few take half; nay, a tenth part of the pains that 
¢ their children may be faved, which they do‘ to make them 
“come genteely into a room? Who takes half the pains to fave 
© their fouls, as they do to teach them how to-fave their mo- 
“ney? In fhort, who is there, that, by inftruétion, example, 
‘and all other means, take the pains for their falvation, as 
€ they do to deftroy their bodies and fouls in hell?” 

- He then finifhes with a labour’d prayer, a piece of pulpit- 
artifice which every middle-ifle preacher fhoyld be careful ne- 
ver to forget, if he has any hopes of being popular. 

His fecond fermon is on repentance and belief in the gofpel. ° 
Concerning them both, he fays only what has been better faid 
before; but when he comes to his darling topic in the third 
difcourfe ¢oncerning jutftification by faith and works, his defign 


Opens upon us, 
N°. II. N ¢ Faith 
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‘Faith and belief (/ays he) are two very. different princt- 
¢ ples. A man may believe all.the articles of the creed, may 
‘ be very orthodox in his. opinion, and yet be an entire ranger 
‘to chriftian faith. True, genuine faith is the gift, of God, 
‘which never fails to lead the pofleflor of it into all acts of 
‘ piety and holinefs. Every one who is poflefled of this faith 
« is led to it by repentance ; he is convinced of his own vile- 
‘ nefs, and is brought home to God by real and unfeigned 
< forrow for his paft offences. When he receives this faith he 
© is enabled to fee his fins pardoned through the blood of his 
¢ Redeemer, and is convinced of his fafety to all eternity.’ 

And a little after, ‘aman muft have faith before he can 
¢ have works, as well as a fhip muft have water before it can 
< fwim ; for. though Abraham was juftified by works, and all 
¢ faithful people may be faid to be juftified by works, yet they 
‘ are not juftified in the fame fenfe ; for, as the apoftles mean 
¢ not. the fame thing by works, fo neither do they mean the 
‘ fame thing by juftification. ‘The juftifications herefpoken of 
‘are very different: St. Paul {peaks of the juftification before 
‘God, St. Fames of the juttification before men. _God mutt 
¢ certainly know. the inmoft fecrets of the foul, he cam tell whe- 
‘ ther the chriftian’s faith be’ fincere, though he may have no 
é opportunity of evidencing it to the world, owing to his inca- 


¢ pacity or,death; but man cannot tell wheibies my faith, be - 


‘fincere but by my outward conduct. If Iam converted by 
‘ God, and united to him by faith, I am immediately accept- 
‘ed in his fight, my fins are pardoned, and my perfon is 
¢ juftified.” He then produces St. Auftin and Chryfa ylaftom -in his 
favour, and fings /o trumphe in the following words : 

¢ Here is ined concurrent teftimonies of one.of the firft fa- 
‘ thers of the chriftian church, and of our own pious reform- 
“ers; and this may ferve as an.anfwer to thofle who afk us 
‘ why we dwell always upon Jefus, Chrift.’ 

The fourth fermon is upon the commandments, which he 
comments on one by one in a cutfory’ and fuperficial manner. 
‘Towards the conclujion of it, after having addoeh d himfeli to 
the converted, and unconverted, 

¢ The laft perfons (/ays he) 1 would now {peak to are he felf- 
‘ righteous, thofe who are determined to obtain heaven by their 

‘own 
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© own works “and defervings. ” You have Nedrd). Inty’ brethren, 


. what the law requires, and you may be affured: ‘a/perfect obe- 
| dience is” éxatted. And’ will any ‘here’ fay they have kept 


the whole ‘law ?* For’ ty” part T ftand felfvableted and felf- 
“condemned :** TBere' is’ nota fingl? commandment’ but what 
}T have broken? This; 'we miuft acknowledge, °is a very: frank, 
‘and to fay the’ truth,‘ pretry extraordinary: confefion, ‘calcu- 


_ ‘Vited we may ‘fuppofe, to reprefent the author‘tows’as a very 
filly honeft fellow, who owns himfelfto bes what he-moft cer- 


> 


XUM 


thinly ‘is,’ if what he fay be'true, “a great and grievous offen 
“der, a poor loft undone ‘creature.’ 
“@'T have nothing (/ays' be) to truft to but ths seendact mer* 
‘dies of God: I defire:to ‘be faved'as a finner: ub truft inthe 
“Lord Jefus for falvation, and ‘that is my reaforw for preaching 
‘him to you: and I hope none here prefent will dttempe.td 
fay they can fave themfelves by virtue of their dwh obedictice. 
*Thave a better opinion of you than'to think you: would: give 
your hearts the lye in-fuch a manner. «.Be convinced then, 
“and -acknowledgé, that -all the world are become guilty ‘be- 
“fore God; and that you really ftand in need of a:redeemex. 
“But, péthaps, you'll fay,-** You do the beft:you can, and 
& Chri will'do the reft.” © So 'Chriftis to be am Half-Saviour. 
© You will: be as little beholden to-him as poffible: « Indeed, my 
‘brethren you: are miftaken'; ‘Chrift Jefus will bé a ‘whe le BA 
¢  deemier, or none.” 3 
‘His’ fifth fermon is oni prayer,’ 3 whietelarsiongéht' many aaa 
affeing or rather affected pallages is the’ following : 
‘You then who are under conviations, ‘who walk heavily as yor 
* g0, you. who really mourn and are affiitedyowhofee your own 
: nothifignely, whom nothing ley can fati8fy thaman vintereft 
‘in your dear Redeemer, behold: a‘way to find) relief ; have 
“recourfe~ to’ prayer, “call “inceffantly upon Gods; do vot jet 
* him go except he ‘ble/s you. -Aveyou fmnets?; Do:you feel you 
* are finners ? Enough, my life for yours the Loyd, Jefus will : 
‘hear your prayers: "Throw: yourfelvés‘upom Chrift';, there is 
* plenty ‘of oil; bring your-empty pitchers that they may be filled’; 
* come boldly to the throne: off grace, that ‘throne is erected 
* for finer y you ‘and I, my fellow-finnérs,: have a right to 
* go there. © God make ws. thankful for this” }ealpcpiaaie 
N 2 gift | 











‘firing them to: fend their children tq him every Satuidap, after 
“noon, and finifhes as-ufual, with along prayet) stor): i 
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‘gift! the-Lord Jefus died for us, my brethren, O! for 2 — 
* thoufand tongues to celebrate the praifes of this merciful. Re- 
<deemer!’ the fermon ends thus: ¢ Do not perfitt in your 
‘horrid rebellion againft Ged, do not fhut your .eyes againft 

* the light, do not let your dying Redeemer callin yain. Sep © 
‘ the blood ftreaming from his fide! fee what -your redeeming 

“God has fuffered for you! do not then, 1 intreat-you, do 


not crucify him afrefh, but come home to him;. came a 


“every Zaccheus, and O! that the Lord Jefus may, incline 
“your hearts to accept of mercy while it is to be had ! No, 
‘ my brethren, refolve to do, what-you never did before, re 
* folve to pray to’'God, try if Jefus be not a merciful media- 
‘tor: If you:come humbly_unto him, he. is able and willing 
“ to deliver you, and whofeever cometh to him he will in no wif 


“ caft out. . 

The fixth fermon is on the Lord’s Prayer. He.explains the 
feveral petitions in it, and concludes thelifcourfe (as before) 
with a prayer of his own compofing. 

In his feventh fermon, which ‘is om baptifm and regenera- 
tion, {peaking of holy orders as a facrament among the pa- 
pifts; “For my ‘part ( feys- he) -I am fenfible of the impart: 


‘ of my own infirmities,, and therefore defire your prayers that 
‘I may be found faithfi:l: Lam already counted a fool and a 
‘madman, (I pray God I may continue fo!) therefore you, 
* my dear, beécaufe' defpifed friends, will not be furprifed when 
‘ I defire you ta pray for me, that, after having snsesied to other’, 
« I myfelf may not bea caflaway.’ 


He prays 'to.Grod in this paragraph to continue a fool and @ 
madman, and in the next, intimates to us that he is, marry’4. 


* Marriage (/ays he) is an ordinance of God himfelf, which, far 
* my own part, I believe every man is bound to enter into, uly 
‘ jefs prevented by fome my eran and is withal.an honour 


‘ able eftate.’ muh sia 
The eighth and laft pin ae? is on. the rae of the Lord's 


‘Supper, wherein the reader will find nothing newgr, sae 
tive. He concludes with a word-to his own parifhigners,,9& 


; 
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If thelittle ampartial detail which we have here given, fhould - 
{6 far awaken the reader’s curiofy, as to make him defirous | 
of hearing Mr, ‘fones in the pulpit, he may repair any Sunday 
aftérsioon tothe parifh church of St. Saviour, Southwark, where 
he is conftantly attended by crouded audiences, and univerfally 


admired, _ . 





9 -” 


Anz: XXIX. A Letter from Minfieur de V oltaire to the French 
Academy, concerning two performances, which have been lately 


publifbed in his name. 


© GENTLEMEN, 
‘ J Apprehend it is the peculiar province of you who fit at the 
head of literature, to mitigate thofe new vexations to which ° 
‘men of letters have been lately expofed. If a theatrical piece * 
* js reprefented at Paris, and meets with a favourable recep-° 
‘tion, it is immediately tranfcribed even in the courfe of the ’ 
* performance, and frequently exhibited td ‘the public; in print, - 
‘full of faults and abfurdities.— If thofe curious perfons are 

‘pofiefled of a few fragments of a work, they ftreight adjuft 

‘them as well as they can; fill up the blank {paces at random, 
‘ and boldly produce a, book in the name of an author to whom 

“it does not properly belong; thus he is at once robbed and 
‘ dishgured,—In this manner did an cditor, two years ago, take 
* itinhis head to print in my name, under the ridiculous title of 
‘An univerfal biftory, two fall volumes without order or con- 

* nexion, which do not even contain the hiftory of one town; 
‘and in which every date is erroneous. When fuch adven- 
‘ turers cannot afford to print the work at their own expenice, 
* they difpofe of the manufcript ; and I underftand this is now | 
* the cafe with fome indigefted and interpolated fragments of, 
* memoirs, which I had collected in the public archives, re- 


* lating to the war of 1741. The fame piracy they have prac- 
* tifed with regard to a piece of pleafantry, written. above thirty 


“years ago upon the fame fubjeét, from which Chapelain ac- 
‘ quired fuch reputation— The printed copies of it, which 


‘ have ‘been fent to me from Paris, are’ of fuch a nature, that 
*@ mam who has the honour to be of your fraternity, who is 


N 3 ‘ tolerably 
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¢ tolerably acquainted with his own language,'-and “hath im- 
‘ bibed fome tafte from your fociety, can never be fufpe&ted- of 
‘ having compofed that performance, as it is now given'to the 
‘public. It is printed in'a manner equally ‘ridiculous and ab-. 
‘furd. It was firft publifhed at Francfort, tho’ advertifed at 
‘ Louvain; and the two editions caft off in Fialland, areas in- 
‘ correct asthe firft, | 

‘ This abufe of fathering upon ys, works which we have not 
‘ produced, garbling thofe which we have produced, and felling 
‘ our names in fuch a manner, cannot be reformed any other 
‘ way, than by the univerfal contempt with which all thofe 
‘ works of darknefs ought to be received.—It is to you, Gen- 
‘clemen, I ought to addrefs myfelf, and to the other Acade- 
¢ mies. formed upon your plan, of which I have the honour to 
‘ bean aflociate.. When men like you raife their voices to de- 
‘ cry.all thofe productions of ignorance and avarice, the public 
‘ which you inftruct and enlighten, is foon undeceived. I am, 
‘ with great refpect; We. 


The Anfwer, by Mr, Duclos, fecretary, in the name of the F rench 


Academy. 
‘SIR, 
« “> HE Academy fympathizes with you in the chagrin, oc- 
; cafioned by thofe furreptitious and disfigured editions, of 


‘ which you complain ; it is a misfortune annexed to uncom- 

‘mon reputation. But, you ought to confole yourfelf, fir,’ 
< with the affurance that no perfon capable of tafting the merit 

‘ ‘of your writings, will ever afcribe to you-the works imputed 

‘to your pen by ignorance and malice ; and.that all perfons of’ 
‘ honour and integrity will‘ bear a part of your vexation. In 

‘ tranfmitting the fentiments of the Academy on this fubjeét, I 
‘beg you will do me the juftice to believe that Iam,’ Gc. 

, Ductos; fecretary. 


A fecond Letter’ from M. de Voltaire to the fame Hedley. 


¢ GENT LEMEN, 
Ouchfafe to accept of my_moft’ humble acknowledge- 
' | mi for the concern you have publicly exprefled on 


< account of the fcandalots grey committed’ by thofé who 
{sGia9 men 
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‘have ftole and publifhed my manu{cripts ; and -allow me to 
‘add, that this abufe introduced fome years ago into the world 
‘ of letters, ought to intereft you nearly ; as your works, which 
* excite more eagerne(fs of curiofity than seins will not be ex- 
* empted from the like rapacity. 

_ © The pretended biftary of the war of 17415 thas appeared 
¢ in my name, is not only an outrage againft truth, which is 
‘ disfigured in feveral places, but an affront to our nation, 
‘ whofe glory, acquired in that war, deferved an hiftory printed 
‘ with more,accuracy and cixcumfpection. The work which 
‘I really compofed at Ver/ailles, from the Journals of Minifters 
‘ and Generals, has been feveral years in the hands of the count 
‘ d Argenfon, who has not yet thought proper to part with it. 
* That minifter knows how far the hiftory I wrote, differs from 
‘ that which is imputed to me by the public. Mine ends at 
‘ the treaty of 4ix-la-Chapelle ; whereas the other publifhed in 
‘ my name, is carried no farther than the battle of Fontengy ; 
‘ and is an undigefted mafs of fome of my minutes, pirated 
‘ and printed with equal ignorance ; containing numberlefs in- 
‘ terpolations, omiffions, miftakes, and falfhoods.. “The editor 


.* does not even know the names of the perfons and countries, 


¢ mentioned in the work ; and, in order to fill up’ the blanks 
‘ in the manufcript, he has inferted almoft verbatim, near thirty 
‘ pages of the age of Lewis XIV. I cannot better compare 
‘ this abortion, than to that unrverfal hiffory, printed fome years 
‘ ago in my name, by ‘fobu Neaulme. I know all the people 
‘ of tafte in Paris, have expreifed their juft indignation at thefe 

‘ proceedings. I know with what contempt and horror, they 

‘ perufed the notes, with which a certain editor has disfigured 
“ the age of Lewis XIV. I ought to addrefs myfelf to you, 
é Gentlemen on fiuch occafions, with the more confidence, as 
« my fole ‘aim, like yours, has been to labour for the glory of 
‘ my country ; which, could it fuffer any ftain, would be tar 


© nifhed by thofe unworthy editions. 


‘ I do not mention, Gentlemen, a kind of poem entirely de- : 
© faced, which has likewile appeared of late. “Thofe works of, 


‘ darknefs deferve, no difcuffion; and I fhould abufe, the good- 
“nefs with which Iam honoured by your fgciety, fhould I at- 


N 4. ' ‘tempt 


;”* HSS bal AV 
‘ 
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¢ tempt it : t bég the continuation of your ‘berievolene; and am 


¢ with the moft profound refpect, 
¢ Giwridewan? Fes 


— 





” Akr. XXX. A Leiter from an Englifhman to the authors of the 
Journal Encyclopedique, at Paris. 
' © GENTLEMEN, 

Erhaps you think that the native country of the liberal 
$ arts extends all over Europe, and efpecially to London— 
¢ that is not the cafe: a man miuft be a native of England, or 
¢ at leaft no native of France to meet with a favourable recep- 
‘ tion in this city, The patentee of Drury-lane had long fo- 
“ licited the Sieur Noverre, a celebrated ballet-mafter, to come 
hither and difplay his admirable talents. He began with the 
“ Chinefe fefival, a ballet which had raifed the admiration of 
¢ Paris, and the moft brilliant courts of Germany; and ought 
€ to have fucceeded ftill better at London, where the genius of 
‘ the compofer was not reftricted in point of expence, which 
* was lavifhed upon it, even to profufion. The defign of it 
* was exact, the decorations were fuperb, the habits magnifi- 
* cent, the groupes equally beautiful and fingular, the evolu- 
‘ tions infinitely varied; and the whole was executed with an 
* exactnefs and precifion, which was the more wonderful, as the 
# number of perfons cancerned in the ballet amountéd to four- 
‘ fcore and ten. In a word, the Chinefe feflival, which drew 
‘ all Paris after it, was nothing in comparifon to that which 
¢ was exhibited in London; but, will it be believed of a people 
‘ who have the reputation of fenfibility? the fear of a‘war with, 
© France, affe&ted the fuccefs of this poor ballet, Becaufe, a- 

“ mong a great number of Engljb dancers, there happened to 
¢ be a few French, the populace rejected the entertainment, tho’ 
‘ they could not ‘help owning its beautiés.— The fafhionable 
‘ people, who are not fo fubject to thofe ridiculous national pre- 
« judices, elpoufed the cat of the daricets, refolved td patro- 
“nize the excellent compofer, and to fupport the éntertaintdent. 
‘ The head- strong mob becaine juité furious, and corivetted 
¢ the habit atidn’ of Yauphiter ‘and | Pc into a dreadful field of 
¢ battle. Victory hovered fo¥ feveral days between the two 
¢ parties : 


~~ e 
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« parties: at fength, on Tuefday,.Nov. 17. they came to a deé- 
« cifive a€tjon, in which the gentry enjoyed the fatisfattion of 
¢a compleat victory, tho’ the populace, drubbed and bafti- 
* nadoed as they were, carried off the whole honour ; for the 
¢ ballet was never after exhibitéd. The people of fafhion would 
‘ not liften to the propofals of their inferiors, who wanted td 
* capitulate; and afked no other fatisfaction, but that there 
¢ fhould be an interruption for two days in the reprefentation. 
¢ Thus repulfed, they became furious and defperate, and re- 
¢ folved ‘to fell their lives and honours at a dear tate; when 
« the gentry very prudently vanifhed, leaving the poar dancers, 
“the ballet-mafter, the habits, decorations, and orcheftra to 
‘ the fury of the populace, then juftly enraged. Had it not 
* been for this prudent retréat, we were upon the eve of a civil 
* war, which indeed, was thought inevitable’; and fure an affair 
‘fo ferious, was never before produced from fuch a comical 
* fabje&t. We were immediately deluged with an inundation 
* of details, fatires, and pafquinades; every one more pitiful 
«than another: the leaft intolerable is intitled The Nowzad, &c. 
* The furgeons and printers have reaped all the fruit of thofe 
¢ dreadful combats,’ 





Art. XXXI, Effai Jur les ufages des montagnes avec une lettére 
2 le Nil, par Mr. Elie Bertrand de Academie Royale de 
Prufle, in 8vo, a Zuriche. 

An effay on the ufe of mountains, with a letter concerning the Nile, 

. by Mr, Elie Bertrand, of the Royal Academy of Pruffia, e. 


(UR author has in this work affémbied all the arguments 
he could collect, to prove that the Divine Wilden ts 
ftrongly manifefted in the creation of mountains; and that 
they are not, as many authors have affértéd, itmperfeétiohs of 
the terreftrial globe ; much lefs the effects of a ruined world. | 
Thefe prodigious bodies, which are commonly compoféd of 
rocks; in Mr. Bertrand’s opinion, rendet the earth moré {o~ 
lid; they area fort of bulwark, inténided td oppdfe the futy’ 
of thé winds and the waters; by foppirig the impetudfity oF 
the one; and° breaking the fhock of the sthér.’ Yet expert 
ence contradiisthis affertion; fittce’ frditt che gathering arta! 
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melting of {now upon the mountains, are formed thofe prodi- 
gious torrents, which thundring down with irrefittible fury, 
ravage the plains, root up aces forefts, and lay men, beatts, 
lands, and villages in one undiftinguifhed ruin., ‘The cele- 
brated Wolfus obferves, that mountains prefs the earth’s 
equilibre, and the uniformity of its motions. 

Mr. Bertrand who always confiders his objects in; a light 
pleafing, as well as ufeful; reprefents thefe huge .mafies as the 
natura! refervoir of the waters, that give sife to rivers; he 
afterwards fhews that they increafe the furface, and, confe- 
quently, the products of the earth; that they contain many 
valuable minerals, furnifh the moft falutary plants, nourifh a 
number of animals, which we could no longer do without ; 
and that thofe who inhabit them have the advantage of a cli- 
mate, the purity of which is unknown to the plains. 

Our author has omitted nothing that he thought could tend 
to illuftrate the ufe of mountains, both with refpect to the 
earth and its inhabitants. But let us examine a little, and 
then determine whether they are thofe inaccefhble ramparts, 
thofe enchauting recefles, that he would have us believe they 
are? Are the natives of them fo fecurely protected? Were 
mountains of force fufficient to ftop the progrefs of a Cefar’s 
arms? and have not generals, even in our days, gathered lau- 
rels among them with furprifing rapidity? 

Howdcer great the happinefs of mountaineers, do we not 
frequently fee them pour down upon-the lefs elevated towns ? 
and rather prudent than fpeculative admirers of. thofe:afpiring 
bodies, they are not to be feduced by the bare* beauty of a 
pleafing land{cape ; they ftudy not whether thefe adorn theglobe 
or multiply the pleafures of the. profpect ; they flay not to exa+ 
mine whether mountains increafe the terreftrial fpace, or whe- 
ther they are the wrecks of a chaos. Neceffity enters not on 
thefe difcuffions; nature, fimple nature direéts_ its. views, to 
that which contributes moft to its advantage, without. delaying 
t6 reflect ; and, taught by induftry, they prefer the vapors of 
the plains, to the purity of theirnative hills. /Ihey.chearfully 
leave to painters, to poets, and to Monf. Bertrand, the, pleafure 
of exhibiting their antient habitations in.the anftiplaling co- 


lors, and the honour of enumerating their advantages... ee 
2 ~ Our 
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Our author’s opinion with-refpect to foffils demands particu- 
lar attention; he cannot be perfuaded that petrifications were 
ever really animals or plants; he-believes that they were thus 
figured at the beginning, and were only an eflay of the organi- 
zation of the vegetable and animal nature, of which they feem 
to participate. . Camerarius advanced a fyftem not very different 
from this, which Woodward has. plainly overthrown. This kind 
of effay attacks that omnipotence that forefees every thing, and 
at whofe word the world leaped into regularity from. confufion, 
——dixit & facia {unt—could that be neceffitated to form an 
head, an-hand, or arm, previous to the creation of a man? 
thefe foffils.then are bodies or limbs ill-formed! thofe who 
would pretend to juftify this ingenious gentleman’s opinion, muit 
have weak heads, but unfortunately they are not petrified ; how- 
ever his own appears to be an excellent one, and not the pro- 
duce of a trial of fkill: upon the whole, his performance is 
very Curious and entertaining, and will contribute to fupport 
the character he has heretofore acquired in the world of let- 


ters *, 


* Mr. rieer 9 was author of a book en itled, Memoires. fur la 
frrudture de Ja terre, Memoirs concerning thé ftruture of the earth, 
which was well received abroad, and certainly contains many ex- 
cellent things effentially appertaining to natural hiitory. 


ee 


Art. XXXII. De Hydrargyre tentamen plyfico-chymico medicum, 
&c. ault. C. X. Wabit, MAD. A chemical, phyfical, gnd 
medecinal effay upon quickfilver, by Mr. Chriftian Xavier Wabft, 
a doktor of phyfic living at Viennars — 

His' work is divided into two parts, of which we are here 
prefented only with the farft;_ wherein the author has 
endeavoured to collect every thing that has been hitherto pub-, 
lifhed about mercury or quickfilver, either in the writings, of 
phyficians or of maturalifts: the. book is divided into three 
fections, and init; we find the definition, the denomination, and. 
different kinds of mercury fpecified; the chief places wherein, 
it is found.;the manner of gathering and purifying it ; together. 
with its origin as well as thofe of metals.:..he then treats-of the: 
parts that-compofe..it, »their mixture. its different properties, 


and the relation it, holds mith regard, to fire, aif, water and me+ 
tals. 
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tals. Mercury is, according to Mr: Wabft, a metallit fabftanie, 
céld to the totich, fluid yet dry, and not moiftening the metals that it 
touches; foitiing like filver; heavy, flrong, and penetrating ; very 
attive and volatile ;- fcarcely enduring fire at any rate, ee com- 
pofed of flat fpherical particles. 

Of tlie propriéty of this definition we leave artifts to sales 
He next mentions the places wherein mioft mefcury is found, 
among the mines of pure cinnabar, or mixed with lime: in 
Thuringia in Germany, neat Greifenthal and Walkenrod; and 
grey mercury may be picked up in the neighbourhood of 
Shoenck in Voightland. It was formerly produced in plenty in 
Franconia, neat Marpurb, and in Bohemia, and the Titolefe. There 
are mines of it in Hungary, about Creninitz, and in Tran/filvania, 
near S/atna; but the beft fort and the moft in quantity is now 
brought out of Carinthia. In 1752, 300,000/4. of this mi- 
neral was gathered in Jdria. 

There are many things extremely curious in this piece of 


Dr. Wabft; and it is with impatience we await the publica- 


tion of the fecond part, in which he promifes to treat of the 
effects of mercury upon femi-metals, but chiefly upon the hu- 
man body ;_ a fubject extremely interefting, as this mineral is 
employed with great freedom in the apothecaries fhops, and 
enters into a prodigious number of remedies. 





Art. XXXII. Foreign dramatic performances. 
PARIS. 

Ifcontented authors ate the growth of Paris as well as 
London, and the theatrical managers of both are, it 
feeths, equally perverfe. Among the dramatic authors of Paris, 
wé find one, who having chofen for his fubject the hiftory of: 
Sejanus, prefentéd: it'to the ators, but they rejected it as unfit 
for the ftage ; fo that He has catfed it to be printed, in order that 
the public may judge of their impartiality + nor can we hélp 
thiriking, « that however harm this author’s-opinion may “be of} 
Hiiifelf; thé caufé will be. decided if favour of the aétots. 
The plot of thé’ piece is this: | ; ot pas 
* Sejanus having’ obtained the eisnceie of Livi thé widow of, 
Diafis, afks he? ix tarriave“of the"Empérét Tiberites 3° who: 


refers 
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refers him for an anfwer to the Senate ; not gating . without 
their confent to ‘decide 4 upon fo important an affair. At the 
fame time, angry at the boldnefs of this apiving ftatefiman’s 
views, yet. fearful of his ambition, he con fults, on, the mea- 
{ures proper to be taken, with Agrippina the widow. of Drz- 
Juss who bids: him advife with Macer, one of Sejanus’s fworn 

enemies ; this cunning ¢ourtier perfuades him ‘to confent that 
Sejanys Thould be put to death ; .and at the fame time folicits 
and obtains favour for his fon Titus, whom Sejanus had by a 
thoufand good offices attached fo clofely to hits that. he muft 
haye otherwife fhared his fate. 

Apicata, the wife of this ambitious mjnifter, acpuickecs | in his 
propofed marriage with Livia, from a perfuafion, that this al- 
liance with the Emperor, is meant chiefly for the aggrandife- 
ment of ber children. And this tender vie having received 
fome hints of her hufband’s intended fate, is.about to warp 
him of it; at the moment that Titus fummons him. to. attend 
the Senate on account of the projected conjunétion, to which 
he reprefents. that venerable body as well difpofed: No fooner 
has he entered the capitol than he is aflaffinated and killed, toge- 
ther with his favourite Varus; Titus relates his melancholy 
cataftrophe to Livia and Apicata; with whom he joins in Ia- 
menting his fall; A/gcer then enters, orders the women to be 
removed ; Titus overwhelmed with grief, goes mad; and the 
curtain drops. 

If a cataftrophe but little affecting; a plot unhappily con- 
ducted; very indifferent language; and a poverty of genius, 
which. now and then prefents us with rhyme inftead of rea- 
fon, and fearcely fhews a gleam of fancy, merit the encou- 
ragement of people of tafte; this performance ought to have 
been exhibited. Bergerac has written a play, even fo long ago 
as 1653, on nearly the fame fubject; which with fome few 
alterations would do better on theafvench ftage than this, nay, 
indeed, than many other living pieces. In England, Ben Fobn- 

has given us a tragedy of the fame name; a judicious al- 
teration of which was publifhed in the year 1752, by a perfon 
who aflumes the name of Gentleman, and fhelters himfelf un- 


7 the caen of a dedication to Lord Orrery; for re- 
| , fufing 
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fufing which Mr: Garrick cannot be 0 eafily exculed, as thofe 
perfons who have rejected the piece in hand. °° 

The run of the Orphan of China was interrupted’ on ‘the 
18th of December, by the indifpofition of a’ principal perfor- 
mer. And on the sth of fanuary anew tragedy was brought 
out, called 4/fyanax, written by Monf. de Chateaubrun, author 
of les Troyennes and Philoétetes, two pieces that have been very 
well received; the firft three aéts of it went off with very 
great and juft applaufe, but the two laft were thought to fail 
confiderably ; wherefore the author, after the firft nights acting, 
withdrew it for correction; and till he thinks proper again to 
produce it, -wé cannot oblige the public with an account of 
its real merit. "We expect foon to be able to ‘fay ‘fomething 
of a comedy of five acts in verfe,°called la Coquette Punie ; 
which the actors have in rehearfal; and of a tragedy offered 
by Monf. de Grange Chancel, at the age of eighty-five. 

The Italian comedians have prefented in “fanuary, a new 
profe comédy of one act, called /’Epoufe Suivaute’, “it is writ- 
ten by Monf. Chevrier, and was not much liked the firft night ; 
however, upon a pretty good, though hafty correction, an- 
other exhibition of it was attempted, and fucceeded pretty 
well. ‘The fubjeé&, in which ‘there is nothing new, appears 
to be founded upon private hiftory. The hero‘is 2 young’ of- 
ficer of diftin&tion, who marries below his rank ;~and is fent 
away from his wife, with whom his mother is: by chance 
brought acquainted, and likes her fo well, that-upon difcover-. 
ing.who fhe is, fhe gives her confent to the match. : } 

A young lady who was intended for him is mafried to a 
Baron that loves her; and thus the author has done’ poetical 
juftice in providing for his principal charaGters. “Not much 
can be faid in praife of this piece, which Monf. Chevrier has 
dedicated to Madamoifelle Catinon, as an acknowledgement 
for the excellency of her p@tformance, to which it/owes much 
of its fuccefs. (Fo be continued in our nexte)’ 





ART. XXXIV. Performances in Sculpture, Graving, &c. “now 
in hand, or lately finifhed. 


Pages been a pedeftrian ftatue in bronze, reprefenting 
the prefent kiag of France in a Roman habit, lately erect- 
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ed at Nantz, at, the expence of king Staniflaus ; ; the workman- 
fhip, which’ has been much admired, is of Mr. Perrin, of Lun- 
neville in Lorrain. This‘figure is eleven feet high, it ftands 
upon a pedeftal of white marble, whereon are wrought four 
fine pieces ‘Of bas-relief ; ‘the’ firft réprefenting the King’s mar- 
riage ; the fecond, the concluficn of the peace of Vienna ; the 
third the’ taking pofleffion of Zsrraim; and the fourth, the efta- 
blifhment of the academy of fciences and belles lettres at Naniz. 
Pruderice, jjuftice, clemency and valour, are reprefented by four 
large figures, one of whichis placed at each end Of the pedeftal, 
the two firft are done by Guibal, the two laft by Chr ifict. At 
the faine'time 4 large gold ‘medal was ftruck here, impreffed 
with the effigies of king’ Staniflaus ; the reverle’ réprefents the 
ftatue as ereéted, with this infcription, utrivfque immortalitati ; 
on the exergue civitas Nanceianea, 1755. 

_ M. fe Marquis de Marigny-has-had the-honor-to prefent to 
the French king eight pieces of tapeftry, manufactured at the 
Gobelines, thie extraordinary elegance of which; plainly prove 
that from the vaft encouragement given to the arts. in France,’ 
they are daily approaching nearer and nearer to perfection : the 
firft of thefe reprefents ‘fa/on charming the dragon, carrying off 
the golden fleece, and running away with AZzdea: The fecond, 
the marriage of Fa/fon and Creufa, daughter to the king of Co- 
rinth: ~The third Crezfa confuming in the fiery robe gi- 
ven her by Medea: ‘The fourth, Medea ftabbing the two fons 
fhe had by Fafon, and burning Corinth: The fifth, is a fcene in 
the fifth aét ‘of the opera of Armida: The fixth, is copied from 
the fourth aét of the opera of Orlando : ‘The feventh, is a holy 
family: And the eighth, Mark Antony’s entry into Ephefus. 
The firft four of thefe fine performances are done after capital 
pictures of the late De Troy ; which are faid, tho’ in general 
happily executed, to have failed a little in the colouring, a de- - 
feét which is well removed in the tapeftries. The Gfth is From 
a piece of Coypel; and the holy family is copied from the cele- 
brated Parrocel. 

Le Rouge the engraver atParis, an artift already well known for 
his ingenuity, propofes in April to publifh a map of the AZi/ane/c, 
which, it is not doubted, but he will execute with his ufual ac- 
curacy. He has alfo publifhed two maps of the places in “- 
merica, now Claimed by France and England. ‘Two 
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Twe prints, the one reprefenti the punifhinent of sere 
theus, the other the repofe of » have lately : 
Paris; and are highly Raat for their beauty a pain 
They are both graved by. Chenu. $e 

Mr. -‘Macarpet, who has already diftinguifhed himfele 
by many excellent pieces in metzotinto ; ; has twa figures in, 
hand, from a, fine picture of Vandyke ;, and in them the public 
will find he has exerted great abilities, : 

A group of figures reprefenting. Diana and Endymica, WaSy 

in gur laft number, by miftakes mentioned as, the workman- 
ths of RrEsBACH ; ‘whereas i ae the performance of Pur Ay 

an ingenjous artift, who is ince dead ; ; he lived in Oxford 
Roads and there are to be paer in the pofleffion of his widow, 
fome fpecithens of his kill, well warth sa attention of the 
curious. | | 
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ARTICEES of CoRR ESPONDENCEY : J 
E authors of the Critical Review, think themfelves obliged tw: - wr 


tleman who. fayoured them with his remarks, in.a letter Shivibets 


R L. and will pay proper. regard to his admonitions, y 
“They have pefuted Mr. R-——’s tranflation of fome” palfagés i in la Diced 


diOrkans,. which is not without merit: ‘but, as they-casinot. ‘infert.-this fpe~- 
cimen in. the Critical Rewrew, withoup deviating frem their) plan, they hope 
the author will fipifh the tranflation for the pfe of the Public 3 and then the 
performance will fall, patur ally ‘under their infpeétion. 3 
Mr: Scot ‘is defired to tell his author, ‘who’ aifarhes thee epithet of Monitor, 
that the Ceiticar Revizw never. dreamed: of him or his works! when he 
wrote his fentiments of the third letter, ddreffed to, the’ pipple~ of. England 3 
and that if he intends to monopolize the ‘word Mopiter, he Mera iid tie 


a patent for that purpofe,. from his friends of - the min nity. will | do 
well in the mean time, to correét a miftake ‘under which B Peents \ ‘to ‘te, 


in affeting to fuppole, that the Critick of Ghecpbird Lerkery0 is Mk. Baldéin’s 
author; whereas, in fact, Mr, Halters 15 PO Mose, thal the faid sritiskig 
publither. 

Dr. F—— is defired to accept the thanks of the Society for the jpibient of 
his ingenious performarice. ; 4 

“Obvious remarks upon the -firft article of the faft-nuniBéts are0citie ‘to 
hand ; and will be taken due notice of in the Ceirigdam-ReVi dw: for 
April, in which will alfo be-incerted an_exag@ lift of litterary . pubiécations 
that have appeared fince the firft of fanuary. Nothing but Want of 
room fhould haye prevented thefe articles from mtg: linterted ip thie 
mumber, 
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